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The Church’s Traditional Policy 


of Cooperation 
Sister M. Bercumans, F.8.8.J. 


Wwe Constantine issued his famous Edict of Milan, Europe 
witnessed one of the greatest events of all time. A new 
character stepped out on the world stage to play the part of unity 
and cooperation. The Church, representing the supernatural order, 
joined hands with the State in the natural order; and thus the 
pledge of unity was initiated. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Europe formed one large family, 
Christendom, united by a common faith, which formed the founda- 
tion and mainstay of society. In the Bishop of Rome this family 
possessed a head. Emperors and kings addressed him as “Father,” 
and they, in turn, were called by him “sons.” 

The State, having the temporal welfare of man in view, neces- 
sarily subordinated itself to the Church, whose end was the salva- 
tion of souls. Yet both were independent within their own spheres; 
both stood side by side, each mutually assisting and supporting the 
work of the-other. That this relationship of Church and State 
during the Middle Ages was totally in harmony with unchanging 
Christian principles, one has only to study the “Immortale Dei” 
of Pope Leo XIII in which he declares: 

God has divided the government of the human race between 
two principalities, the ecclesiastical and the civil; the one being 
set over the divine, the other over human things. Each is 
supreme in its own sphere; each has fixed limits within which 
it moves. Each is circumscribed to its own orbit, within which 
it lives and works in its own native right. . . . Whatever, there- 
fore, in things human is of a sacred character, whatever belo 
either of its own nature or by reason of the end to which it is 
referred, to the salvation of souls, or to the worship of God, is 
subject to the power and judgment of the Church. Whatever 
is to be ranged under civil and political order is rightly subject 
to civil authority. 

This was an ideal scarcely to be fully realized; that it was approxi- 
mated, however, the record of history shows. 


rs Birkhoeuser, History of the Church, 13th ed. (New York: Pustet, 1912), 
p. 327. 
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This close cooperation between Church and State becomes evi- 
dent when we turn to the field of law—the State, through its civil 
law, and the Church, through its Penitential System. 

In order to understand the mutual interaction of the Penitentials 
and secular law we must consider the Europe in which they 
operated. It was a Europe partially paralyzed by the invasions 
of barbarians, primitive, savage. A joint effort of Church and 
State was necessary to keep some semblance of peace and order. 
The Church was under the necessity of allying herself with the 
State if she was to rise to a place of influence great enough to 
enable her to widen the sphere of her jurisdiction and infuse 
Christian principles into the masses of the people. As a result of 
this alliance, we find secular law for centuries supplementing the 
Penitential System and the latter strengthening the law of theState. 

In contrast to present belief, early medieval legalists-understood 
that religion is the safeguard of society and that to discount it 
would be detrimental to the body politic. Law and religion were 
conceived as being the same or, at least, two different aspects of 
the same thing. In view of this conception, every legal code of the 
Middle Ages rested upon the foundation of the natural law; the 
Decalogue was the bold preface of all civil and criminal codes.’ 

Nor was this merely an external manifestation of spirituality 
arising from a vague sentiment for an abstract truth. This genuine 
spirit of the laws of the Middle Ages followed as a direct and 
necessary consequence of that great Medieval unity of thought 
and action—of the medieval “credo.” The Emperor Justinian had 
defined jurisprudence to be “the knowledge of things divine and 
human.’ To this end, medieval monarchs commanded law-makers 
to associate very closely with the bishops of the Church, so that 
they might learn the law and, knowing it, administer it justly. 

In the Council of Chalons, it was enjoined on all who govern 
the people that they should take counsel of bishops in affairs of 
importance. More specifically, Reccared, the ruler of Spain, com- 
manded his judges and lawyers to attend ecclesiastical synods for 

the sole purpose of learning the true purpose of law.‘ 

So effective and harmonious was this intermingling of Church 
and State that it gave rise in time to regular legislative bodies 
~#K. H. Digby, Ages of Faith, Vol. I (O’Shea, 1888-1891), p. 244. 


* Ibid., p. 244. 
‘J. Alaog, Manual of Universal Church History, Vol. 11 (Dublin: Gill, n.d.), 


P. 
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known as Mixed Synods, composed of both clerical and lay persons 
assembled for the purpose of providing laws for the good govern- 
ment of both orders. It is little wonder, then, that the entire legal 
system harked of religion in its external structure, its text and its 
purpose. This intimate relation of the religious and the civil is 
very clearly illustrated in the “Senchus Mor,” the Irish Code which 
was designed solely to combine “the judgments of true nature which 
the Holy Ghost had spoken through the mouths of the Irish judges 
with the Word of God in the written law and the New Testament.’ 
Similarly, if we go back far enough into English history, the 
relationship between Law and Religion becomes irresistibly strong. 
The laws of King Alfred open with the Ten Commandments, 
prefaced by the statement: “The Lord spake these words to 
Moses.” ‘The rules that followed thereupon are as much moral 
exhortations as the book of Exodus itself from which several of the 
laws were taken. The following are but a few of the oustanding 
examples: 
Revile thou not thy Lord God: nor curse thou the Lord of 
the people. 


Swear ye never by heathen gods, nor cry ye unto them for 


any cause. 
* * 


Vex thou not comers from afar, and strangers; for ye were 
formerly strangers in the land of the Egyptians.‘ 

In practically all legal documents of the Middle Ages, law and 
religion are often so closely interwoven as to be scarcely separable. 
Many rules are secular in one aspect, religious in another, so that 
it may truly be said that a common motive prompted both in the 
achievement of a common object. Law, indeed, was one aspect of 
religion, having a spiritual no less than a legal function, 

Saturated as they were by Christian principles, secular laws 
recognized violations of the moral code not merely as offenses 
against the State but as moral wrongs. The State cooperated 
with the Church in combatting crimes by constantly reiterating 
that crimes were sins; that, over and above the fact that they 
were wrongs against an individual or the State, crimes were wrongs 


’ McNeill and Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance (New York: Columbia 
ollock’ and W. Maitland, History of English Law Before the Time 
. F. W. Mai ore 
of Edward I, Vol. I (Little), p. 25. 
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against God. Plato’s words might have been written by a medieval 
lawyer to express very precisely the spirit of medieval laws: 

Let the legislator take care to convince the people that the 
soul is a thing wholly different from the body; that it is in the 
soul that man’s identity consists; that it is immortal; and that 
after its departure from the body, it will be called to give an 
account of all that it has done.’ 

Indeed, the old Irish laws definitely decree that “body and soul 
are defiled” by committing crimes. To purge the criminal from’ 
this defilement and to punish him for his crime, secular law aided 
the Church by requiring and enforcing auricular confession and 
penance. Among the early Irish, Welsh, and English, confession 
was required not only of criminals but of all Christians from the 
age of seven. In the laws of King Ethelred we find the following 
provision 

And every Christian man and child from the age of seven shall 
frequently go to confession and freely confess his sins and readily 
make amends as is prescribed for him.*® 
Similarly, the ordinances of the Witan laid down at the Council 

of Ensham embody the decrees of bishops exhorting “‘that we all 
diligently turn from sins, as far as we can do so, and diligently 
confess our misdeeds, and strictly make bot (i.e., compensation) 
and rightly amend one’s life by performing penance.” 

Penance was not only urged but definitely encouraged by positive 
means. Among the Irish, the Breton Laws even went as far as to 
elevate the position of culprits who had gone to confession and 
were undergoing penance. Frankish and Welsh Laws had similar 
rulings. 

If anyone having committed a fault, comes to a priest for 
confession of his own will, we command that he be not condemned 
by anybody.® 

In the laws of Alfred the Great, criminals who sought sanctuary 
and confessed their offenses to a priest were to have half of the 
secular punishment remitted. 

For the total evasion of penance, on the contrary, the State 
required that the criminal be subjected by the Church to the ban 
of excommunication. This penalty was greatly feared because of 


’K. H. Digby, op. cit., p. 249. 
* McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., p. 386. 
* Ibid., p. 379. 
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from the royal court with loss of social enjoyment and of political 
power.’® 

In other respects also the content of early medieval secular law 
points to its interrelation with the Church. This is best seen in 
the more developed laws of the early Middle Ages, particularly in 
the laws of English, Frankish and Visigothic monarchies. A 
multitude of passages deal with ecclesiastical matters. For instance 
the law declares these to be offenses: working on holy days, neglect 
in baptizing children, striking a cleric, magic, injustice, and other 
similar crimes or offenses. Regulations embracing these varied 
violations run as follows: 


If a servant contrary to his lord’s command does servile work 
between sunset on Saturday evening and sunset on Sunday 
eune. he shall do penance and pay eighty “‘scaettas” to his 

A child shall be baptized within thirty days. If this is not 
done, the guardian shall pay thirty shillings compensation.” 

If a layman strike a cleric he shall both redeem his hand 
according to "to the stated laws and come to penance." 

Let cheats and liars, robbers and reivers, have God’s anger 
unless they desist, and the more thoroughly amend and whoever 
will lawfully cleanse the country and suppress injustice, and love 
must he diligently correct such things and 

un the like 


Secular laws proceed earnestly to forbid heathenism, which is 
defined as the worship of idols, heathen gods, the sun or the moon, 
or love of witchcraft and similar practices. “And let him who 
sacrificeth te gods, save unto God alone, perish by death.” 

Similarly, special laws demanding penance for the breaking of 
oaths, blasphemy and perjury are to be found in practically all 
civil codes of the period. Medieval law-makers understand very 
well that a disregard of the oath meant loss of reverence for God 
and a corresponding moral deterioration in society. Every effort, 
therefore, was made to awaken conscience in respect to the sanctity 


1° T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Sazon Law in Their 
Joint Influence (Columbia univ. studies in history, economics and public law, 
no. 242, New York: Columbia University Press, 1923), p. 148. 

1 McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., p. 384. 

p. 


“8, F Pollock and P. W. Maitland, cit., p. 381. 
Ibid., p. 379. 
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of oaths. Every promise was supported by an oath—a practice 
which served a double purpose in human society. It was employed 
as a means to urge people to tell the truth and as a method of 
making them fulfill their solemn undertakings. The oath and the 
solemn promise have played a conspicuous part in instilling in 
mankind the qualities of truthfulness and reliability. 

Effort was also made by secular law to stir public opinion into 
action against every form of perjury. False swearing was regarded 
as a legal felony, a moral crime and a social catastrophe. For this 
reason secular law imposed direct penalties on the perjurer. Thus, 
under Charlemagne a convicted perjurer would have his hand 
struck off Welsh laws make the following pronouncement against 
perjury: 

If anyone calls God to witness and despises Him he shall be 

condemned from the position of judgment.” . 

Possibly the weakest phase of the secular law was its general 
lack of extensive and powerful machinery to enforce it by direct 
official coercion when necessary. Through ecclesiastical discipline, 
however, the Church was able through the Penitential System to 
support the State in maintaining peace, justice, and order. 

The Penitentials appeared in Europe in an organized form 
about the seventh century and continued on to the time of the 
codification of laws by Gratian in 1140. These books were com- 
pilations of regulations and discussions intended to guide confessors 
in the practice and administration of private penance, which had 
superseded public penance used in the ancient Church. 

The chief sources of the Penitentials were Canonical Letters of 
the Greek fathers, Gregory of Nyssa and Basil the Great in 
particular; and conciliar decisions and papal decretals of the first 
five or six centuries. There was some borrowing also from other 
Church fathers and early works, e.g., from St. Augustine, Origen, 
and from the so-called “Lex Dei.” Likewise, the Penitentials 
borrowed from the works of various medieval scholars—Caesarius 
of Arles and possibly from St. Eligius of Nayon. 

Practically all the Penitential Codes were compiled with the 
sanction of the Church. However, a few private works could be 
found, the authority of which depended on the standing of their 
authors. 

The range of subjects covered by the Penitentials is as varied 
~ 8 MeNeill and Gamer, op. cit., p. 379. 
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and wide as human life itself. Generally, Penitential books were 
divided into two parts: The first part dealt with sins of thought 
grouped in the Octoade, that is, the eight capital sins—pride, envy, 
unchastity, anger, bitterness, vain-glory, gluttony, and avarice; 
the second part comprised a list of actual misdeeds beginning with 
murder down to the slightest offenses which, in the last analysis, 
were the actual working out of the above states of mind. On the 
whole these included relations of men and women, of parents and 
children, of masters and servants, of landlord and tenants, of 
buyer and seller. They relate to food, the proper hour of retiring 
and rising, and the management of money. The Penitentials are 
found in Latin, but very often they were translated into various 
languages for the convenience of the people. 

These codes, being a kind of customary Church law, varying 
with each province, exercised a powerful influence on numerous 
phases of medieval institutions and played an important part in 
maintaining order and discipline among early peoples in their 
transition to civilization. Moreover, their influence and authority 
was considerably increased by the passage of numerous secular 
laws requiring penance for crimes, sins and other offenses against 
either Church or State. Then, too, because of the intermingling 
of secular and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there was imparted to 
Penitential influence a semi-public nature and power. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the Penitentials working 
in cooperation with secular law was the emphasis which they put 
on individual responsibility for wrongdoing as contrasted with the 
more primitive barbarian notion of group solidarity whereby a 
wrong was not confined to the actual offender but extended to all 
the members of the clan. In other words, the tribal family was 
regarded as the only unit of society; the individual as such did 
not exist; hence, personal guilt was absolutely unknown. To 
counteract this evil, Penitentials prescribed specific penances as, 
for instance, long prayers, severe fasts, alms deeds, the ransom of 
captives, and the like, depending upon the degree and nature of 
the crime as well as upon the type of Penitential used in a particular 
locale. Whosoever refused to undergo ecclesiastical punishments 
was excommunicated by the Church and treated with correspond- 
ing severity by the State. He was declared incapable of bearing 
arms, denied the privilege of marrying, and was otherwise restricted 
in the exercise of his rights. 
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Though it took a long time to emancipate mankind from this 
purely tribal conception of group solidarity, nevertheless, the 
Penitentials played an important part in fixing the liability for 
crime on the shoulders of the wrongdoer himself. Incidentally, 
in achieving this effect, Penitentials spread the doctrine of personal 
salvation of mankind, which was so utterly ignored by the 
barbarians. 

With this principle established, the Penitentials automatically 
ruled out private vengeance and blood-feuds, both of which were 
regarded as tribal rights, as religious duties among the primitive 
peoples. In virtue of this right, the sufferer was recognized as the 
aggrieved party; and it was permitted, or rather expected, that 
he and his kin would requite the wrong. Consequently the 
practice of making a foray against a wrongdoer, sweeping away 
his family, cattle, and other belongings, was an ordinary everyday 
affair. 

The Church—always standing for peace and security—was, as 
it is now, resolutely opposed to the spilling of blood through feuds 
and private vengeance, hence, a multitude of passages in the 
Penitentials provided penances for homicide committed in revenge. 
The Penitential of Theodore makes the following ruling: 


If anyone slays a man in revenge for a relative, he shall do 
penance as a murderer for seven or ten years.”” 


* * 

If a layman slays another with malice aforethought, if he will 
not lay aside his arms he shall do penance for seven years; 
without flesh and wine, three years.'* 

Considerable emphasis was placed by the Penitentials on the 
principle of restitution. An Irish Penitential which was subse- 
quently adopted all over Christendom required that he who wounds 
another must pay for medical treatment, do the work of the injured 
man, and perform penance in addition to paying the composition 
demanded by secular law. Referring to the principle of restitution, 
the Penitential of Theodore says: 


Money stolen or robbed from churches is to be restored four- 
fold; from secular persons, twofold.'* 


To further cooperation on the part of the Church in combatting 
1 T. P. Oakley, op. cit., p. 22. 


18 McNeill Gamer, op. cit., p. 187. 
Tbid., p. 186. 
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crime was the institution of the “Truce of God.” It had as its 
object the limiting of time during which private warfare might be 
carried on, the setting aside of certain days of the week and seasons 
of the year in which feuds were to cease under pain of excommuni- 
cation, and fines and imprisonments inflicted by secular laws. As 
to the proof of its wide application and enforcement, Professor 
Krey remarks: 

It was being constantly expanded and becoming more specific 
in its application. Before the thirteenth century was very old, 
the modest and general indictment of Charroux had become a 
specific exemption of all ecclesiastical buildings and their en- 
virons, all clerks, merchants, women, and peasants, as well as 
orchards, seeds, cattle and agricultural implements, from the 
violence of private feudal warfare. The Truce of God had 
been extended sometimes to a period of several months and 
regularly included all days from Thursday to Monday, and all 


festival Sages ees certain special occasions which left, all 
told, less t a fourth of a year to the unabated practice of 


feudal warfare.2° 

The Truce of God certainly provided an instrument by which a 
check was placed upon the excessive fury of the years of “organized 
anarchy.” It prevented countless crimes, introduced milder and 
gentler manners, and placed a wholesome restraint upon the 
turbulent spirit of the age. More than that; by means of this 
institution, the Church offered a plan whereby peace might be 
restored to various localities and security given to the rights and 
property of individuals. 

Additional and valuable aid was rendered by the Penitential 
Codes bearing on the crime of perjury. Solemn oaths, sworn on 
holy objects, were required as religious safeguards in a multitude 
of civil and religious affairs. Perjury, always a grave sin, was 
visited by extremely severe ecclesiastical penalties; for example, 
the Penitential of Theodore has a canon of five sections which 
deal with various forms of perjury. 

1. He who commits perjury in a Church shall do penance for 
eleven years. 

2. He who commits perjury, however, because forced by 
necessity, for the three forty day periods. 

3. But he who swears on the hand of a man—this is nothing 

the Greeks. 

___ 4. If, however, he swears on the hand of a bishop, or of a 


for International Peace: Pamphlet series no. 14, 1935), p. 34. 
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presbyter, or of a deacon, or on an altar, or on a consecrated 
cross and lies, he shall do penance for three years. But if on a 
cross that is not consecrated, he shall do penance for a year. 

5. The penance for perjury is three years.” 


Penitential discipline provided for the punishment of a consider- 
able number of serious offenses which the early Germanic laws 
either left unpunished or penalized too lightly. These delinquencies 
included a number of sexual offenses, intoxication, infidelity, 
infringement of the marital code of the Church, and a host of 
other practices which tend to debase human society. 

The finest effect of the Penitentials was a spiritual one; they 
helped to transform the hearts of men from savagery to virtuous 
living, inculcating virtues of justice and charity. True, the Pen- 
itentials could not eradicate every disorder from social life, but 
that they were efficient forces in elevating Europe from a state of 
barbarism to one of civilization and culture, no honest student of 
history can deny. 

Having thus lifted humanity to a higher state of life, the Church 
proclaimed what Christ founded her to be—the guide and guardian 
of humankind. As such, she carried the weight of her influence 
into every great question of private and public life. This principle 
of cooperation between Church and State, running through many 
and diverse tendencies of medieval life, gave a character of oneness 
to what would otherwise have been a tangled mass of conflicting 
events. It schooled the minds of men to a common purpose of 
life, inspired them with a common motive, and furnished a common 
center toward which every endeavor gravitated. 

This mutual harmony, despite many setbacks, continued on 
through the golden days of the Middle Ages up to the tragedy of 
the Protestant Reformation which produced one great sounding 
note of discord. It definitely placed the Church and State in two 
Opposing camps, producing a conflict between law and religion of 
an almost unprecedented character and extent. From then on, 
Protestant jurists began expounding the principle of a divinely 
ordained State, treating the laws of nature as divorced from 
theology. They have succeeded in formulating a philosophy of 
law and politics wholly suited to their needs. They have succeeded 
in attaining a laicized state founded on a philosophy by which the 


% McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., p. 190. 
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state alone can live, totally independent of the Church, and abso- 
lutely subject to no law but its own. 

It is this “lay confessionalism,” as Dr. Charles Hart calls it, 
that constitutes the greatest problem of today not only for such a 
state alone but for any kind of a rational relation between states. 
It is this type of state that Pius XII attacks so energetically in his 
first encyclical, “Summi Pontificatus.”™ 

In view of this present-day State laicism and all its consequences, 
are we to conclude that the Middle Ages are to be restored in all 
their entirety; that the relation existing then is to be set up as a 
model of our present civil and ecclesiastical polity? By no means. 
The restoration of the Middle Ages is neither possible nor desirable 
under present-day circumstances. Might we not, however, hope 
that the basic Christian principles of the past, reconquered and 
better understood, take their stand in this great complex world of 
ours, and successfully unite as they did before into one single 
family, nations which today are so dissimilar and antagonistic? 
Is it no longer possible for a society to exist one in spirit, one in 
Christian morality, and one in religious unity? 


=C. A. Hart, ed., Philosophy of the State (W: D. C.: G. Dawe, 
1940. the Benth annual preceding of the’ Am. Cath 
Phil. Assn.), p. 100. 
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Radio—Ally of Catholic Education 


Sister Str. 8.8.J. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


yes radio be a training school for Catholic leadership? Can 
active student participation be a proving ground in which our 
boys and girls, standing shoulder to shoulder with other teen-agers, 
discover for themselves that the Catholic way of thinking and 
living really works? Benefits derived from the student participa- 
tion of the Philadelphia diocesan high schools in radio indicate 
that the answer is yes. Catholic students taking part in radio 
programs have put Catholic principles into action on the air. 
They have brought to a vast listening public, heretofore unac- 
quainted with the nature of our educational system, the aims and 
accomplishments of Catholic secondary schools. 

The Catholic High School Hour, now in the fourth year of its 
existence, has offered special opportunity for bringing before the 
public our philosophy of education. This weekly fifteen-minute 
dramatic program is time allotted to the nine diocesan high schools 
in Philadelphia by station KYW, a leader in educational radio. 
Each of the schools participating is responsible for three programs 
a year: a literary, a historical, and a religious theme. The third 
type of program, particularly, admits of Catholic action. It has 
made it possible, for example, for the Catholic High School Hour 
to bring to its listeners the story of our Lady of Fatima, the 
account of the election of Pope Pius XII, the narrative of St. 
Francis de Sales, of St. Norbert, of Prince Gallitzen, and of 
St. Catherine Laboure. The joint participation of the nine schools 
in the Christmas and Easter programs affords possibility for the 
dramatization of the true spirit of these great occasions. 

This definite format for the schedule of the year is worked out 
by the Radio Council of the Diocesan Schools, composed of faculty 
representatives from each of the schools participating. Members 
of the Council are responsible for the writing or adaptation of 
scripts used by their schools. This group of priests, brothers, and 
sisters has, as able chairman, Miss Margaret Mary Kearney, 
director of diocesan participation in radio. Teacher of speech and 
dramatics at the John W. Hallahan and the West Philadelphia 
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Catholic Girls’ High Schools, Miss Kearney, who has blazed new 
trails, is a pioneer in educational radio. In recognition of her 
achievement, she has been a member of the faculty of the Radio 
Workshop conducted by the Board of Education of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. Miss Kearney’s direction of educational programs 
is particularly noteworthy in that she permits no adult or profes- 
sional participants but uses in all dramatizations students for 
narrators and actors, even in such difficult works as ‘“Macbeth,”’ 
“Beowulf,” and “The Tale of Two Cities.” 

From the beginning, the Catholic High School Hour has had 
its original musical theme as the program signature. Four years 
ago, KYW recorded the combined orchestra of the Catholic Girls’ 
High Schools playing this number, which is now one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the program. Recently, KYW volun- 
teered a credit tag or line identifying the writer, director, and 
student participants of the Catholic High School Hour. While 
the program is beamed to seventh through twelfth grade, pupils of 
lower grades have sent the studio reports of favorable reaction. 
It may prove of interest to know that the Catholic High School 
Hour has its own script library where all scripts are filed and made 
available upon application. 

Members of the radio council preparing evidence of student 
reaction to radio participation for a panel discussion for School- 
man’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania were. especially 
encouraged by the testimony of diocesan boys and girls. Declared 
one boy, “Just to speak before a microphone does something for 
you!” Certainly, if poise and self-confidence are musts for leader- 
ship, such reaction is heartening. Further evidence of basic train- 
ing in leadership came from the girl who said, “I learned the 
importance of the correct use of the human voice. In radio, 
everything depends on it. . . . It’s all you can send over the air 
waves.” There was also the impressive testimony of the boy who 
insisted: ‘‘Playing the part of a great figure in history or literature, 
or the part of a saint of God, is a unique experience. You feel as 
though you have cut a piece out of that person’s life and cemented 
it into your own. When you speak his words over the air, you 
have to be that person. It makes you want to live that way,.too!”’ 

One year older than diocesan students’ participation in the 
Catholic High School Hour is their association with KYW’s Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air, a nationally known program fashioned 
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after Town Meeting of the Air. In 1943, the idea of the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air spread simultaneously from coast to 
coast. Philadelphia, which broadcast the first permanent Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air, remains today among the leaders in this 
type of debate program. The idea for the program in this city 
originated with a member of the Committee of Seventy, a local 
organization interested in civic betterment. In Col. Bill Galleher, 
KYW’s educational director, the program found its ideal director. 
Genial, understanding, and obviously fond of youth, Colonel Bill 
is admired and trusted by boys and girls, the city over. Through 
the collaboration of the colonel, representatives of the Committee 
of Seventy, and representatives of local public, private, and 
diocesan high schools, a great cooperative undertaking took shape. 
Now in its fifth year, this weekly half-hour program beamed to 
the secondary school level maintains its democratic flavor, featur- 
ing students of three separate educational systems. The Junior 
Town Meeting is broadcast each week from a different school 
auditorium. A number of schools are represented on the speakers’ 
and questioners’ panels. The schools select these. This week’s 
question panel automatically becomes next week’s speaking panel. 
A studio rehearsal is held two days before the broadcast, but 
questions are not censored, and many originate at the actual 
broadcast. Moderators are often public officials chosen because of 
their association with the question under discussion. 

The scope and influence of this program was discussed in an 
article by Warner Olivier, “The Kids Talk Up,” appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post of May 25, 1946, but to Catholic educators 
the program offers many considerations in addition to its contribu- 
tion to civic life. Because of the caliber of their participation, their 
thinking and general deportment, Catholic students have won 
respect for themselves and for the Catholic School System. Every 
-other week or so, too, since these programs are broadcast every 
Thursday from a different school, students and their teachers who 
have never been in Catholic schools are the recipients of the 
cordial hospitality of our boys and girls and of their teachers—the 
priests, the Brothers, or the Sisters. Seeing how our schools 
function from the inside and meeting the religious men and women 
who make them tick do more than debate, perhaps, to break down 
barriers of misunderstanding. This program has not only fostered 
better feeling among students of different school systems, but it 
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has also compelled respect for Catholic schools and Catholic 
principles. Moreover, in debate with boys and girls of other school 
systems, our students have learned a tremendous fact: Catholic 
thinking and living really work! 

Because guidance plays so important a part in training for 
leadership, the diocesan schools regard participation in WCAU’s 
Career Forum as valuable experience. This program, under the 
direction of Ruth Weir Miller, WCAU’s educational director, is 
again cooperative, featuring students of three school systems. The 
Career Forum has been the recipient of awards because of what it 
has done to enable youth to meet and interview experts in every 
field, specialists in science, industry, and art. The honor roll 
includes: Elizabeth Arden, in a discussion of careers for women; 
Gen. James Doolittle, authority on aviation; Kenneth Stewart, art 
editor of Saturday Evening Post; William Batt, distinguished 
engineer; William N. Parkinson, Dean of Temple University 
School of Medicine; Kenneth Stewart, Conrad Nagle, Moss Hart, 
and Gertrude Lawrence in discussion of the theater; and Norman 
Corwin, radio-script writer, the first to win the award now offered 
annually by the National Council of the Teachers of English. 

Student participants are impressed by the fact that such men 
and women are ready to give their time to sit down and talk shop 
with boys and girls. These experts answer their questions simply 
and directly. They listen to the questions, the half-revealed 
ambitions and vision of the young, and they answer them out of 
the abundance of their training and experience. One student goes 
on record as saying, “It gives you a feeling of growing. . . . It 
makes you confident, knowing that such top-ranking people are 
eager to guide and to help.” 

Aside from a valuable social experience and the advantage of 
the guidance of experts, students participating in the Career 
Forum see leadership in action. They learn as well the earmarks 
of authentic achievement. One student remarked, “It surprised 
me that great people are really humble.” Another contributed, 
“T felt I got an honest answer from him. After all, he knows.” 

Teachers of guidance in the diocesan schools act as a steering 
committee in the conduction of a discussion program called the 
Catholic Youth Program. Time for this was offered last year by 
Station WIBG. It is a weekly, one-half hour project, directed to 


the secondary level, providing opportunity for all Catholic high 
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school students to take part. Popular programs of last year’s 
schedule include “Are Members Important and Why,” and 
“Proper Use of Leisure Time.’”’ This year the moderators are 
featuring the Catholic Debate League, an organization to which 
practically every Catholic high school—private, parochial, and 
diocesan—belongs. As in the Catholic High School Hour, student 
participants here have special opportunity to bring the aims of 
Catholic education to the listening public. At the same time, as 
one youngster admitted, “We learn to think on our feet and 
like it!” 

Further opportunity to think on one’s feet is offered Catholic 
students approximately once a month through participation in a 
student program, now in its third year. This Saturday morning 
program, broadcast over WPEN, is sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens. Students are assigned beforehand the subject 
upon which they will be questioned; for example, alligators, 
monkeys, or lions. Students, selected by the science department. 
of their respective schools, do their own research. They are not 
told ahead of time what questions will be asked. A special attrac- 
tion of this broadcast to participants is that it is actually made 
from the zoo. If the subject assigned is lions, then amplifiers are 
set up as close to the lions’ cages as is possible and safe. Pre- 
sumably this lends local color, inspiration, and often an extempo- 
raneous roar or two. 

Within the current school year, diocesan boys and girls have 
become active in two other student radio programs. The first of 
these is WIP’s Student Press Conference, established on Phila- 
delphia’s successful plan of cooperation, involving three separate 
school systems. Here, students interested in any type of publica- 
tion talk with experts or discuss the problems of their school book 
or paper, or their own literary aspirations, with people who are 
news in their field. The second program is WDAS’s Campus 
Highlights, approximately once a month. Its particular recom- 
mendation is opportunity to announce the dates of proms, games, 
and school highlights to the listening public. That brings us back 
to where we started. 

Catholic student participation in radio has brought to the fore 
the spirit, the aims, and the accomplishments of our schools. It 
has taken our teachers into the radio stations. In some instances, 
it has put them behind the microphone or turned them into script 
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writers. In spite of added responsibilities, radio has provided 
workshops for English, speech, and drama; for social studies, 
science, music, and guidance. It has created situations no class- 
room could offer for students to translate Catholic principles into 
action; to live, test, and prove the faith that is in them, in a realm 
larger and less familiar than the necessarily smaller world of their 
own Catholic school. Of greatest importance, our students have 
proved to themselves and to the listening public that they can 
compete and often excel; that they are of the stuff of which leaders 
can and must be made. 


It is the paradox of history that each generation is converted 
by the saint who contradicts it most.—Chesterton. 


Sympathy may not see clearly, but antipathy does not see 
at all—Newman. 


If you live close to God in His infinite grace, you need not 
proclaim it, it shows in your face. 


If Newman was right when he said, “To be at ease is to be 
unsafe,” he must have had in mind the restlessness of a soul that 
measures itself by Christ and the complacency of one who has 
not measured himself by Christ—Kerby. 


Religion must form the child. Other subjects inform the child. 


Education is what we remember after we have forgotten what 
we learned. 


Men perish, but man shall endure; lives die, but the life is not 
dead.— Swinburne. 


Every bit of truth that the growing mind discovers for itself has 
more real value than many times the quantity if fed to it.— 
Shields. 


The precocious child must be guarded against over-stimulation 
and the dull pupil must be kept from discouragement.—Shields. 
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The Peoria-Aledo Plan 


A Method of Reaching the “Forgotten Children” of 
America’s Rural Parishes 


A Sister or Sr. Francis, Peoria, Illinois 


Edgar Hoover, head of the F.B.I., pointing to religious 
instruction as the only possible deflator of the swollen crime 
records, the skeleton that has harassed thousands of rural pastors 
stands starkly unveiled. 

Rural pastors have long been conscious of the pagan atmosphere 
that is seeping strongly through their widely dispersed flocks due 
to the tempo of modern communication and transportation. 

But one energetic young pastor harnessed that very tempo of 
modern living to solve his problem of religious education for the 
children in the five hundred square mile mission territory assigned 
to him. Less than ten years have elapsed since the Very Reverend 
J. T. Shields first used the press and the automobile to give some 
290 children in-a northwest |section of the diocese of Peoria the 
benefits of religious education. Today, the plan used by this young 
priest reaches more than 20,000 rural children in 44 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Dominion of Canada and Alaska. 

Behind the present form of the plan, which is now officially 
titled “The Peoria-Aledo Plan,” rests a history of experimentation 
with all the other current methods of teaching religion in the rural 
districts. A knowledge of this history of the plan’s development 
will erase many doubts in the reader’s mind as to its worthiness, 

When Father Shields was appointed pastor of Aledo, Illinois, 
he found himself responsible for three out-mission churches: Viola, 
Preemption, and Matherville, and for the spiritual welfare of all 
the Catholics within an area of five hundred square miles. The 
religious instruction of almost every child in the area was his 
personal job. He did not hesitate. He taught all day Saturday, 
soliciting the help of lay teachers for the Sunday morning classes. 
He topped this program with a three-weeks summer vacation school 
with Sisters teaching and the children coming into one center in 
chartered buses. Still, Father Shields was not satisfied. He realized 
that religious instruction, to be effective, must be more than a 

weekend or summer affair. The ideal, a parochial school, was out 
of the question. 
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Facing these facts, the young priest tried a new experiment. In 
1938 he inaugurated the first religious instruction center in the 
Peoria diocese. That September he brought four Sisters to Aledo 
after he had contacted the boards of education, the superintendents 
of the high and grade schools, the principals and all the rural grade 
school teachers and had obtained released time plus permission to 
use the public school buildings for religious instruction classes. He 
provided a car, driving instructions and a schedule for the Sisters. 
He was still faced with the problem of a suitable course of religious 
instruction for the many classes ranging from the primary grades 
through high school. Catechisms, Bibles, all the known courses of 
study were tried. Yet no single course answered the demands of 
this rural type of teaching. Texts which were excellent for a given 
grade in the parochial schools were practically useless in.the rural 
class that grouped fifth graders with high school seniors. Meeting 
the same text year after year would prove fatal to any interest the 
child might bring to the study of religion. Variety and novelty of 
subject matter treatment are at a premium for these classes of 
tired children. In many cases classes were held after the regular 
school hours or during the free hours of Saturday. 

Accidentally, or, better, providentially, the problem was solved 
by one of the teaching Sisters. In her concern for a few children 
in the area who were unable to reach any of the regular classes, 
Sister Joanna, a member of the pioneer group, began to write out 
religious instruction sheets based on the Confraternity edition of 
the Pflaum Messenger and to carry on the religious instruction of 
these isolated children by correspondence. In 1940 this worksheet 
prepared by Sister Joanna and based on the four groups of the 
Pflaum edition was used in the regular classes. Weekly, Sister 
prepared a worksheet for each of the four groups: Primary, includ- 
ing grades 1 and 2 and based on the Little Messenger; Lower Inter- 
mediate, including 3 and 4 grades and also based on the Little 
Messenger; Intermediate, including grades 5, 6 and 7 and based 
on the Junior Catholic Messenger; Upper for grade 8 and the high 
school based on the Young Catholic Messenger. A systematic three- 
year cycle covering the Apostles Creed, the Sacraments and the 
Mass, and the Ten Commandments was followed by both the 
Messengers and the worksheets. Besides, each worksheet gave 
a weekly study plan of prayer study and catechism along with the 
dogma contained in the Messenger proper. Each child was pro- 
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vided with a flexible looseleaf folder in which to keep the Messengers 
and worksheets, thus gradually building a text for the class work. 

The attractiveness of the weekly Messenger issues with their 
modern illustrations and stories answered the need for novel and 
varied presentation of the truths of the Catholic religion. The 
division into large grade groups solved the problem of mixed classes. 
At the same time the worksheet provided a link between the home 
and the class. 

In 1942 neighboring pastors were using the worksheets. In 1945 
the plan was officially accepted as a diocesan project under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and the work- 
sheets, which up to this time appeared in mimeographed form, now 
came from the local printer. Since 1945, the spread of this Peoria- 
Aledo Plan has been phenomenal. The dioceses of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and Covington, Kentucky, issue their own officially 
headed worksheets. 

The plan’s flexibility is best shown by it its successful use under 
three different methods of teaching. Where the pastor is the sole 
instructor, the plan permits him to teach a wide age range and 
still hold the individual child responsible for the religious instruc- 
tions at his or her particular age level. The systematic week by 
week plan fills in the gaps of class absenteeism common during the 
winter months in the rural districts. 

Where the children cannot be reached because of distance, the 
same plan can be used to teach by correspondence. In the Aledo 
area a few scattered children are thus reached. In a neighboring 
parish the Aledo Sisters contact the children of the entire parish 
by correspondence. In the Covington and Stillwater dioceses 
much of the teaching is done by correspondence. 

But the plan is most effective when used in areas where religious 
instruction centers are maintained. Six Illinois parishes—Aledo, 
Ashkum, Chatsworth, Carthage, Ladd, and Nauvoo—now main- 
tain such centers with Sisters living at the center and driving to 
the surrounding out-missions for religious instruction. A recent 
survey showed that over fifteen hundred Catholic children were 
receiving instruction in these six parishes, with classes including 
all the children from pre-school through the senior high school level. 

In the Aledo area approximately four hundred children from 
three parishes and five out-missions are taught by two Sisters 
under this plan. About forty of these are reached by correspond- 
ence. The others attend religious instruction classes. The length 
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of the class periods varies from a minimum of one hour to a maxi- 
mum of two and a half hours per week. Three Sisters of St. Francis 
of the Immaculate Conception whose motherhouse is in Peoria, 
Illinois, live in a parish owned convent in Aledo. Two of the 
Sisters teach, while the third assists them and cares for the convent. 
The center is financially maintained by a non-sectarian kinder- 
garten conducted by one of the Sisters each weekday morning. 
While the kindergarten is in session, the other teaching Sister 
cares for the correspondence and the worksheets. Each afternoon 
the Sisters drive their 1947 black Ford sedan to one of the teaching 
centers, two of which are twenty miles distant from the Aledo 
center, a third, fifteen miles and a fourth, eight miles. 

The 1947-1948 schedule for the pioneer Aledo center is represen- 
tative of the extensive work possible under the plan. On Mondays, 
the two Sisters drive to Alexis, where they instruct four groups 
with a double period for the high school and an hour period for 
the other groups. Classes are held in the church basement and 
choir loft. On Tuesday a double period released time class is held 
in Sherrard High School, where pupils from two adjoining parishes 
are permitted to attend the classes. In the meantime the second 
Sister has a grade school class in a Sherrard home. Then the two 
Sisters drive four miles to Preemption, where two more classes are 
taught in separate private homes. On Wednesday, the Mather- 
ville church (an out-mission of Aledo) is the scene of four class 
sessions, including a pre-school class. Formerly, the classes were 
held in the public school building, but a new school board refused 
permission to continue its use but releases the children from classes 
so that they can attend the religious instructions now held in the 
newly constructed church basement. The parish members worked 
after their regular laboring hours and on their free Saturdays to 
construct gratis the place needed for religious instruction. Thurs- 
day is set aside for classes in Aledo. Four groups come on released 
time to the parish hall. On Friday the Sisters drive to Viola, 
where they teach both grade and high school classes in the high 
school building. During these weekday sessions the Messengers 
and worksheets are collected and distributed. Each class is held 
responsible for the week’s work of Messenger content, catechism 
and prayer study. Courtesy for Christ study and current Catholic 
issues are also discussed. 

On Saturday two class sessions plus altar boy classes are held 
in each of the Viola, Matherville and Aledo churches. Bible 
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history is taught in the upper division, and prayers are reviewed 
in the lower division. Following the Sunday Mass at Aledo, two 
classes of religious instruction are held for the Catholic students of 
the local Roosevelt Military Academy. 

Report cards are given at the end of each six-weeks period. The 
religious instruction report appears on the regular report cards in 
the public high schools. Certificates and diplomas are awarded 
at the end of the year’s work. 

The plan boasts no flawlessness. At present, the high school 
division presents the greatest problem. Worksheets prepared for 
the eighth grade child have proven to be of little challenge to the 
high school seniors. To offset this temporary deficiency, the 
Sisters in the Aledo area have supplemented the Messenger and 
worksheet with a cycle of study covering church history, Bible 
history, current Catholic topics and Catholic literature. By pro- 
curing sufficient histories, Bibles, Catholic books, magazines and 
pamphlets for one class and moving these from class to class, all 
the high school students are able to benefit at a minimum of cost. 
While one high school class surveys a period of church history, 
another studies a period of Bible history, a third reads Catholic 
books, a fourth studies the Mass, and a fifth discusses current 
topics of Catholic interest gleaned from Catholic magazines and 
pamphlets. Each week the cycle moves, thus providing an annual 
survey of history and literature for each group. No ordinary high 
school text would be satisfactory, as all four years plus the eighth 
grade are taught in one class. At present, the diocesan directors 
and the Pflaum publishers are studying this deficiency on the 
high school level. 

Within each class there is ample freedom for the individual 
teacher’s initiative. Charts, pictures, records and other teaching 
devices can be and are moved from class to class. 

' The rapid spread of the plan, the recent statement of a local 
ordinary inferring that he found the children taught under the 
Peoria-Aledo plan bettcr informed than many parochial school 
children, plus the appreciative attitude of many of the parents 
who tell how they too profit from the lessons, are a few tangible 
results of the Peoria-Aledo plan. The actual results can be known 
only in eternity. Nevertheless, Father Shields has proven that 
by the use of this plan of religious instruction America’s rural 
Catholic children need not remain forgotten. 


Educational Theories and Principles of 


Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto, Part Ill 


Rev. Francis P. Cassipy 


The Department pf Education, The Catholic University of 
America 


VIRTUES 


mon virtues that are stressed by Sadoleto are reverence, self- 
respect, and truthfulness. Reverence for God, parents, and eld- 
ers is to be inculcated from the beginning of the child’s training. 
Religious concepts of the power and infinite Majesty of God 
are to be taught from history and enforced by example. Among 
the many benefits which the boy has received are the mysteries 
of religion “which must be subtly communicated to the heart.”* 


. . . And this will be so if he the father displays to his son 
the might of God, His presence everywhere and His infinite 
majesty, not so much by argument, which the child cannot 
follow at this tender age, as by examples and by accounts of 
the wonderful things which God has done.” 


After reverence for God has been taught the boy, he is to be 
instructed to honor his parents who have labored and sacrificed 
for him from the time of his birth. It is the duty of the son to 
provide for his parents if they stand in need of financial assist- 
ance. He is to see to it that they are properly cared for in their 
old age, and that they are free from vexation and discomfort. 
For Sadoleto contends that if Hesiod advised that we repay the 
services done us by others, in equal or if-possible in greater 
measure, how much more return we should make to our parents 
for whose benefit to us no commensurable acknowledgment can 
be found. But if the boy is to be taught to honor his father and 
mother they are to honor each other. The father is to respect 


*Cam and Forbes, Sadoleto on Education (Oxford: The University 
Press, 1916), p. 49. 
. « . quae sunt tradenda et insinuanda penitus. Cf. De liberis, p. 87. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 
. . 2 quod erit si vim illius, et ubique praesentiam, immensamque majes- 
tatem, non tam rationibus quidem, quas nondum capere potest filii aetas, 
quam exemplis, et narrationibus rerum earum, quae divinitus mirae ac- 
ciderunt, exposuerit filio. Cf. ibid., p. 87. 
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the mother, and the mother is to respect the father for the edifi- 
cation of the son. 

Besides parents the youth should hold in high regard his 
elders, especially those who are aged and infirm. In this connec- 
tion Sadoleto relates an incident from Spartan life which teaches 
respect for old age. He tells how at the games of the Athenians 
some Spartan envoys had been seated in a place of honor. Pres- 
ently an old man, a person, indeed, of no great importance, came 
into the theatre, looking around for a seat, but no one made room 
for him. When he came near the Spartan envoys they rose at 
once in respect for his age and gave him place. For this they 
were loudly cheered and applauded by the audience, whereupon 
one of the Spartans remarked, not unhappily, “So the Athenians 
know what is right to do, but fail to do it themselves.”* Young 
men should look upon their elders as fathers because experience 
and mature judgment have prepared them to become their 
fathers, “in virtue not of kindred, but of kindly counsel.” * 

Respect for age has a decidedly moderating influence in a 
young man’s life for it gives him a sense of shame which develops 
self-respect. The emotion of shame should be studiously culti- 
vated because it is the chief support of virtue until such time 
when the reason is sufficiently developed to ensure a virtuous 
manner of living. A boy who respects his elders wishes to be 
well thought of by them because in his eyes they are the censors 
of all that he does. Consequently the sense of shame becomes 
self-respect which restrains and guides him. In explanation of 
this Sadoleto writes: 

. . . And so verecundia (the word for modesty) is derived 
from the verb vereri (to fear), for it is the act of feeling shame 
and blushing, painting the faults upon the face and paying a 
generous fine for the wrong done. And yet the blush is the 
pledge of a good disposition and of the virtue we look for in a 


boy, so that there seems much fitness in the saying ‘He blushed 
—all’s well.’ 


‘De hberis, p. 88. 
*Campagnac and Forbes, op. cit., p. 51. 
. Jam illa aetate quicumque est, si non generatione, at consiliis potest 
Puero. atque a fieri pater. Cf. De liberis, p. 88 


a endo a verendo dicta est verecundia, quae est actus ipse pudendi 
atque erubescendi, in vultu peccatum pingens, et liberalem ferens criminis 
commissi multam: vadem boni ingenii tamen, et exspectatae in puero vir- 
a ut sane apposite videatur dictum, Erubuit, salva res est. Cf. sbid., 
Pp 
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They are quite right who define shame as a kind of “divine 
timidity.”* because it alone dreads the loss of that wellnigh 
divine possession—a good reputation. It is the only form of 
fear which is not discreditable. Other fears bring about a con- 
dition of the face and body that is unseemly and ignoble— 
ghastly pallors of the cheeks, trembling hands, and shrinking 
limbs. But not so shame. 


. . . Now shame, on the other hand, boldly sallies forth (for 
the danger is without, springing from the estimation and re- 
gard of others) ; and by setting a blush in the face, like a mask 
against its fault, seeks cover in the very act by which it re- 
veals itself; and yet it proves less that it has been guilty of a 
fault than that it is aflame with vexation at having committed 
it. And it does this withal in so charming a fashion that the 
very confession confers a kind of grace upon the fault con- 
fessed.* 

Young men should strive always to speak the truth. It is the 
end for which all instruction is given, the reason for all educa- 
tion and training. Without it nothing honorable or great can 
be produced for it is “the supreme source not merely of a well- 
ordered but of a truly wise and blessed life.”* The province of 
truth includes both knowledge and conduct. Truthfulness, 
therefore, must be taught as both moral and intellectual. 

Opposed to truth is deception which is of two kinds: self- 
deception and the deception of others. The former is manifested 
when we deceive ourselves and imagine that we have knowledge 
which we do not really possess, and we become fixed firmly and 
confidently in error. There is no evil more dangerous, no plague 
more destructive than this scourge of ignorance which takes 
itself for knowledge. It is the source of every kind of misfortune 
that has afflicted human society. The latter is rooted in the 


* Ibid., p. 54. 
. . . Itaque que pudorem divinum timorem esse dixerunt ... Cf. loc. cit. 
" Ibid., p. 55. Cf. Locke, op. cit., p. 36; Plato, Republic, book IV, p. 357. 
. . .! pudor vero occurrit foras, extra enim est periculum, ab opinione scili- 
cet, atque oculis, et ruborem in vultu, tamquam personam ad peccatam op- 
mens, se caelatum cupit, in quo ipse sese indicat, nec tamen magis 
iquisse sese, quam uri in animo, quod deliquerit, ostendit: idque ita 
venuste facit, ut cum videatur fateri peccatum suum, in eo ipso deceat in 
quo fatetur. Cf. De liberis, loc. cit. 
* Ibid., p. 68. 
. . . At ea est praecipua non solum bene moratae, sed etiam vere beatae 
et sapientis vitae procreatrix. Cf. ibid., p. 95. 
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former and is quite common in our dealings with others. Men 
who have used a clever deceit or an ingenious fraud for con- 
tributing to their own success and pleasure are often highly 
commended. For that reason boys should learn of the praise 
that is accorded honorable men. They should be warned against 
the habit of thinking one thing and saying another. They should 
be trained to recoil from a lie both in word and in deed. They 
should be sincere in action as well as in utterance.* 

Closely allied to deception are hypocrisy and imitation. Hy- 
pocrisy is readily detected by discerning men. It is recognized 
in a handshake, a wink of an eye, or an expression of the face. 
A hypocrite is a simulator of virtue, and when he is unmasked 
he is more despised than a professed sinner. Imitation is the 
semblance of that which you are not. If by imitation one fash- 
ions forth acts that are good and honorable, then such imitation 
is not deception and deserves praise. But if imitation is used 
to base purposes for the sake of provoking ridicule it violates 
truth.’° 

Throughout his whole exposition of truth Sadoleto pays great 
respect to philosophy. The goal of philosophy is perfect truth, 
the light of which should illumine our whole life. The good man 
is he who holds “as a fixed principle that no man can attain 
strength of character . . . if he is without honor and probity.” ™ 
He has so fashioned his life that he seems to have taken philo- 
sophy as a guide not “for learned disquisition but for practical 
service.” 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 


In his treatment of the intellectual development of the young 
man Sadoleto has devoted less than half of his treatise to this 
phase of education. His views on intellectual training may be 
seen from a study of his practical reflections on the two im- 
portant educational topics: the relation of teacher and pupil 
and the contents of instruction. 


* De liberis, p. 100. 
* Ibid., pp. 100 f. 
™ Campagnac and Forbes, op. cit., p. 78. 
persuasum habeat; . sine fide et in- 
te cuiquam constare posse. . De liberis, p. 100. 
. » non dicendi magistram, sed faciendi. Cf. ibid., p. 97. 
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Tue TEACHER AND THE PUPIL 


The great concern of Sadoleto as to the choice of the teacher 
is similar to that of the ancient, medieval, and other Renais- 
sance educators. They are all in agreement in insisting that the 
teacher is to be chosen no less for his sound moral character than 
for his learning. Sadoleto is of the same opinion as Cicero that 
even if the father himself is a well-educated man and eminently 
fitted to teach his son, a suitable tutor should be selected to 
instruct the boy. The tutor should be free from every other 
business and should devote himself absolutely to the duty of 
giving his charge liberal training in arts and letters. However, 
Sadoleto is well aware of the fact that it is one thing to prescribe 
this counsel, and quite another to carry it out. The reason is 
that it is very difficult to find a good tutor of real and compre- 
hensive learning. Tutors there are who are specialists but one 
who has true wisdom and liberal culture is rare.” 

Sadoleto favors private education and advises parents to 
make provision for private instruction in the home. The tutor 
must enter upon the task of teaching with a keen sense of respon- 
sibility and must so conduct himself as to be feared and esteemed 
by his pupils. He is to know how to temper his authority with 
mildness and courtesy and, though strict with the boys in exact- 
ing their lessons, he should never be harsh or violent, but should 
encourage them with hope and moderate praise. The tutor may 
go so far as to make a bargain with his pupil that when he has 
given himself several hours for boyish games, he shall devote 
one to his teacher."* 


Tue CoNnTENTs oF INSTRUCTION 


The first elements of instruction are reading and writing. The 
boy must learn to read and write readily and rapidly. Not only 
must he be able to recognize words but he must pronounce them 
properly with a clear tone of voice, neither slurring nor over- 
emphasizing sounds. To this end vocal training is advised. 
This method of teaching the vernacular also holds for the teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek." 


* De liberis, p. 104. 
* Loc. cit. 
*Ibid., pp. 104 ff. 
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In each of these classical languages we have inherited a re- 
markable literature which must be studied for the useful infor- 
mation which they contribute in all branches of learning. 
Through these two literatures the boy will be trained in no 
small part to the highest form of virtue. To both of these, 
Latin and Greek, he is to be introduced with plenty of reading 
and writing from the outset. 

After the boy has mastered the elements of learning he is to 
be taught the elements of Christian doctrine, for there can be 
no sound learning, “nor any hope of an honorable life, unless 
virtue attends and accompanies.” ** At the same time he should 
commit to memory maxims of an ethical and moral character 
which so deeply affect an impressionable mind that their in- 
fluence remains through the rest of life. Holy Scripture’s 
maxim, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” is 
to be constantly kept before the mind of the pupil. 

Once the practice is formed of reading and writing with ease 
in Latin and Greek, the seven liberal arts—grammar, dialectic 
or logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy— 
are studied.** These different branches of learning constituting 
a course of general culture form a series of successive steps lead- 
ing to the study of philosophy which is the supreme interest in 
the curriculum as outlined b; Sadoleto. 

Grammar includes not only a knowledge of the elements of 
language but embraces and deals with the writings of poets and 
prose authors. Boys dislike this subject when they are required 
to learn too much formal grammar. The overburdening of the 
mind of the pupil with the complexity both of accidence and 
syntax should be avoided. It will be sufficient for the beginning 
student to have a good foundation in the fundamental elements, 
such as the parts of speech, the declensions, and conjugations. 
Technical grammar is to be taught in accordance with the ad- 
vance of the student in the reading of authors, and in the art 
of expression. The grammars of Apollonius and Herodianus in 
the Greek, and of Donatus and Servius in the Latin are recom- 
mended.** 


“ Campagnac and Forbes, op. cit., p. 91. 

. » nec spes honestae aut beatae agendae vitae ulla est, qua non pertinet, 
nec comes est religio. Cf. De liberis, p. 105. 

"Cf. Aeneas Sylvius, De liberorum educatione. 

* De liberis, p. 105. 
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After the student has learned enough grammar as is needful 
he must take up the subject of rhetoric which gives him a train- 
ing in dignified, clear, and polished speech. The art of rhetoric 
must accompany a youth throughout every stage of his develop- 
ment as he advances towards the study of philosophy. Grammar 
is the starting point in his intellectual formation but rhetoric 
claims his attention throughout the rest of life. For the study 
of rhetoric no greater authority can be found than Cicero. 


Cicero you must read now and ever, and not only read: 
you must absorb him and make him your own by every in- 
timate sense and method; for there is no crown of learning, no 
brilliance of oratory, no magnificence of sentiment, no charm 
of word and phrase, no quickness of wit, no rigour of mind, 
which does not clearly, nay, with unrivalled lustre, exhibit 
itself in him, and exercise so swift and irresistible an influence, 
that the ear, and indeed the heart, of the reader is overwhelmed 
as though by a torrent of delights.’ 


Since it is necessary that a student be well read for the develop- 
ment of sound judgment and practical sense, Sadoleto advises 
that the Greek orators Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lysias, and 
Isocrates be also studied. The reading of the Latin historians 
who are masters of a refinement not surpassed by the Greeks 
increases the power of judging between different styles. The 
Latin and Greek poets because of their powerful influence on 
the mind of man are to be given careful study. In Greek Homer 
is supreme, while Vergil holds first place in Latin. The comic 
poets, Terence and Plautus, are serviceable to the student for 
enriching his Latin style, and for acquiring ease of diction and 
wealth of vocabulary.” 

The remaining subject of the language group, dialectic or 
logic, which is closely related to philosophy, deals with forms 
and methods of proof, the use and value of which are at once 
apparent to the student. It is to be studied direct from Aristotle. 
The human mind because of its limitations experiences many 


* Campagnac and Forbes, op. cit., p. 98. 
...: hie enim et nunc, et postea, et semper legendus est: nec legendus 
solum sed omnibus intimis sensibus et modis devorandus: nulla est enim 
laus prudentiae, nullum lumen orationis, nulla sententiarum dignitas, nulla 
verborum, nullus in dicendo Jepos, nullum acumen ingenii, nulla vis animi, 
quae non in eo non dicam appareat atque exstet, verum ita emineat, 
acrisque ad permovendum vehemensque sit, ut torrente quodam omnium 
suavitatum obruat sensus animosque legentium. Cf. De hberis, p. 108. 

” De liberis, pp. 109-111. 
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difficulties in the investigation of truth. Dialectic aids it in its 
inquiry by supplying a subtle method of discovering what is 
essential and proper to a particular quest, from which argu- 
ments are drawn for arriving at sound conclusions. Sadoleto 
urges a thorough training in logic because even the well-informed 
are tricked into accepting fallacies because of their specious 
resemblance to truth. It is only through the force and power of 
dialectic that such sophistries can be exposed and the real truth 
established. 

Arithmetic, the foundation of the other mathematical disci- 
plines, is the art and science of number. For practical purposes 
the elements of arithmetic must be acquired, but the student 
who desires to be liberally educated must go further and make 
an effort to understand the theory of number. The diverse prop- 
erties of numbers and their manifold and various interconnec- 
tions make of arithmetic a generous art. They disengage the 
mind from transient and unstable things and set it upon the 
contemplation of eternal truth. 


. . . Moreover, they withdraw the mind from external and 
tangible things, and set it upon a better use of itself, so that, 
relying on its own strength and not distracted by the force of 
sensible objects, it may hold more consistently to the contem- 
plation of external and unchanging truth.” 


The other mathematical arts derive their principles from arith- 
metic. From it they receive a spirit, as it were, and then give 
it a body of their own. To unity derived from arithmetic, geom- 
etry adds place and position, music sound, and astronomy 
visibility and movement. A further value of this science is seen 
in commercial arithmetic. Sadoleto argues though money-mak- 
ing is always distasteful to generous minds, the orderly handling 
of public and private business matters is quite proper to a wise 
man. 

Music includes notation and singing, also the theory and his- 
tory of music. It deals with sounds and tones, true and false 
notes, the value of a full tone and of a semi-tone, what is meant 


125. 
.: Mentemque praeterea a corporeis abstrahunt rebus, et ad meliorem 
suimet usum convertunt: ut sua vi nixa, neque sensibilium rerum diver- 
berata, ea in illa aeterna et itamobili veritate intuenda firmius 


haerere possit,. . . Cf. De liberis, p. 117. 
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by an octave and a fifth, the scale, the changes of key, the laws 
of harmony, ete. In an art such as this which has a most con- 
trolling and arresting effect on the mind, extreme care must be 
taken that the words and ideas expressed are of a kind which 
will tend to the maintenance and nurture of good character. 
For this reason Sadoleto suggests that the theme of the song 
deal with the praise of eminent men as was customary among 
the ancient Romans, with the splendor of the heavenly bodies, 
or with the mysteries of divine power and grace toward man. 

Innovations that corrupt the wholesome tradition in music 
should be severely discredited. The observations of Sadoleto 
on the popular songs of his day are quite appropriate to many 
of them in modern times. He refers to the sensual ideas rendered 
in music by “abruptly cutting and jerking the sounds in the 
throat.” ** In this regard he writes: 
. For when flaccid, feeble, sensual ideas are rendered in 
similar music, in kindred modulations of the voice, weakly 
yielding to lust, languishing in grief, or rushing in frenzied 
agitation towards the sudden passions of a disordered mind, 
what ruin to virtue, what wreckage of character, do you sup- 
pose, must ensue? * 
Sadoleto advises that mature men should discontinue the prac- 
tice of singing as well as dancing because such cannot be recon- 
ciled with manly dignity or “grave movements.” ** It is quite 
proper for them, however, to attend the performances of singers 
and musicians to advanced and even extreme old age because 
they are means of relaxation from care and responsibility. 

Geometry is a science that embraces all things that are 
achieved by the ingenuity and labor of men, balance and ar- 
rangement of one thing with another. It treats of the point, the 
line, the surface, both plane and solid figures. It affords re- 
markable intellectual pleasure because the mind is constantly 

* Ibid., p. 117. 

. concise page ac vibratis inter fauces vocibus. . . . Cf. ibid., p. 115, 


"Loe. cit.; ef. Quintilian, op. cit., 1, 10, 31, p. 174; Plato, epublic, 


book III, pp. 247 f. 

: namque ubi molles, infractae, voluptariaeque sententiae paribus 
numeris, et simili vocum modulamine proferuntur, vel ad libidines fluxae, 
vel in doloribus languentes, vel ad subitos turbidi animi motus praecipites, 
et concitatae, quam tu ibi labem virtutis, quam bonorum morum vasti- 
tatem fieri putas? Cf. De liberis, p. 116. 

* Ibid., p. 118. Cf. Vives, De institutione ye Christianae. 
° . sedatoribusque moribus. Cf. De liberis, loc. cit 
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searching for most trustworthy reasons in the solution of geo- 
metrical theorems. Consequently the ancient Greeks regarded 
geometry as a finer and more subtle art because it consisted in 
the contemplation of truth itself, and was therefore a most ad- 
mirable subject for cultivating natural gifts of the intellect. 

So vast is the influence of this science that there is scarcely 
anything on the earth below or in the heavens above that does 
not belong to this art. The artistic and practical achievements 
of human hands which have been wrought out by the measure- 
ment of geometry move us to great admiration for the works of 
man, but the orderly courses of the heavenly bodies and the con- 
nected harmony of earthly creation fill us with awe in contem- 
plating the majesty of the power and force of geometry in the 
hands of God. So well was the range of this art understood by 
Archimedes that he declared that if a second universe were 
discovered, he could connect and attach it to this. He was not 
making any idle boast because his knowledge of geometry gave 
him a profound understanding of the principles of weight and 
measurement by which all bodies are governed and directed. He 
was the savior of his native city when besieged by the Roman 
army by matching his knowledge of geometry against the 
courage of a very great general. Yet, he was blamed for dis- 
honoring this art, which owes its dignity mainly to its remote- 
ness from sensible and variable phenomena, by drawing it into 
the arena of common affairs. Because of the dependence of 
geometry upon mind and intelligence, Sadoleto feels that the 
service it renders as an introduction to philosophy is immedi- 
ately discernible.” 

Astronomy, the remaining subject of the quadrivium, is the 
science which treats of the celestial bodies. A student of the 
liberal arts need not learn all the parts of this subject nor does 
he have to be proficient in any one part, unless he intends to 
be a professor of it. It is sufficient for him who aims at specialis- 
ing in philosophy to learn the elements of this science. Sadoleto 
estimates that a single summer would be a suitable length of 
time for getting an adequate knowledge of astronomy provided 
the information is drawn from Greek authors. The Latin 
treatises dealing with the subject are rather confused. The sys- 


™ De liberis, pp. 118 ff. 
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tem of astronomy referred to is based on Ptolemaic principles. 
He who is liberally educated should at least have some knowledge 
of the movement of the planets, differing as they do from one 
another, of the magnitude of stars and of the position of constel- 
lations, of the eclipses of the sun and of the moon, of the cause 
of day and night, and of other like matters. The author con- 
cludes by remarking that they who have no concern about such 
wonders should find it difficult “to justify their very title to the 
name of men.” ** 

The seven liberal arts culminate in the study of philosophy. 
In his effort to integrate the trivium and quadrivium with 
philosophy Sadoleto has labored to show how all knowledge was 
really one. The starting-point in the liberal education of the 
student is grammar; the resting-place is philosophy. It is only 
after a philosophic training that the student may specialize in 
any one art or prepare for a profession. It is philosophy that 
brings human nature and human reason to perfect development 
and gives us the boon of a happy life. Commenting on the 
praises of philosophy as the queen of all the sciences Sadoleto 
declares: 


. . . She teaches us not only how to think, but how to act and 
do. She will bring you steadfastness and strength in good con- 
duct; she will supply your speech with abundance and wealth 
of fairest subjects aed thoughts; she will establish you in the 
soundest counsels and desires, she will ever keep you in the 
way of faith and duty and integrity ; she will see to it that what 
is high and upright and generous in your spirit (and in these 
true dignity consists) shall never yield to fortune or be moved 
by prosperity or adversity.”* 


™ Campagnac and Forbes, op. cit., p. 98. 
ged ut homines esse existimentur magnopere est illis elaborandum. 
Cf. De liberis, p. 
pp. 140 
: nec intelligendum solum, sed etiam agendi, faciendique magistram: 
tibi constantiam et firmitatem in bonis moribus ciebats est; haec 
copiam et ubertatem pulcherrimarum rerum ac sententiarum orationi tuae 
suppeditabit: haec te optimis instituet et consiliis et voluntatibus, fideique 
tibi erit et officii et integritatis semper magistra: haec efficiet ut i id 
excelsum et erectum et liberum in animo, in quo inest dignitas, numquam 
cedat ie non secundis illis rebus, non adversis permoveatur. Cf. 


ibid., p. 126 
(To be continued) 
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Let’s Teach Citizenship 
Reomna Mappen, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


| geaeeney eens in the United States is functioning on a pre- 
carious level. Proof of this is to be found in the cynical and 
indifferent attitude of the public toward politics and politicians. 
The word “politician” used to be a term of honor, signifying one 
skilled in the science of government. It has now too generally 
become a term of opprobrium applied to one who traffics in his 
community’s or his country’s interest for personal advantage. 
Significant is a recent editorial comment in a friendly European 
newspaper to the effect that “Politics in the U.S.A. is considered 
a lucrative racket.” The general attitude toward politics in this 
country is marked by lack of confidence, and one finds little to 
wonder at in the situation when he surveys the political scene and 
sees the records of ineptitude and even corruption on the part of 
some of our public officials. — 

But, it may be said, these men are the people’s choice. They 
are, and that is the reason why the state of affairs is so appalling. 
There has developed and spread among our people a political 
cynicism and apathy decidedly unwholesome. An instance of it is 
the following conversation between two men, overheard in a street 
car. ‘Don’t tell me you’re going to vote for that grafter,” said 
one of them. “Sure he’s a grafter,” retorted his companion. ‘Do 
you know any pol that isn’t? But he has a little more brains than 
the rest; so I’m voting for him.” Unfortunately, this attitude is 
by no means rare. There has grown up among too many of our 
people a lethargic acceptance of lack of integrity and ability on 
the part of our political representatives. 

This ic part of a general ignorance and indifference concerning 
public affairs. 

Grousing about politics and politicians is a popular pastime of 
the average American. It makes good dinner party conversation. 
But how many of those complaining ever do anything about the 
subject of their complaints? How many citizens, after accepting 
the responsibility of voting a man into office, take on the con- 
comitant responsibility of keeping a watchful eye on him while 
he is in office to make sure of his probity and competency? How 
many ever write to or otherwise get in contact with their legislative 
representatives to express approval or disapproval of measures 
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under consideration by our law-making bodies? How many make 
a study of these measures? How many ever attend a session of 
the legislature, the city council, the school committee? Relatively 
few. And how many men and women of recognized integrity and 
ability in the community are willing to accept public office? 
Again, relatively few. 

To what may this general apathy and lack of civic responsibility 
be charged? To our system of education. The schools are not 
doing a good job in educating for citizenship. We may as well 
face the fact. They are not developing an active interest in the 
processes and problems of a democratic form of government. Most 
interests are cultivated. They grow out of the soil of knowledge. 
The schools do not cultivate that soil, and yet it is only there 
that we can reach the masses. 

To be sure, most high schools offer a course in American govern- 
ment. The youngster who elects it is taught the general make-up 
of the government and its theoretical method of functioning. 
Theory is not enough. He should be taught the ways in which his 
government actually functions. It is not enough to let him see 
the puppet show of politics from a seat in the audience. He should 
be taken behind the scenes, shown the complicated system of wires 
there that control the show, and have explained to him how they 
are worked. 

He should be taught not only about the visible government of 
his country but about the invisible government as well. We should 
raise the curtain and let him see the whole works. We have 
decried iron curtains. Let us be consistent and get rid of the 
curtain that conceals the real political machinery from the polit- 
ically innocent masses. Our high schools should be giving not 
merely an elective course in civics but a required course in active, 
practical citizenship, a course in the realities of government and 
politics. 

The average citizen belongs to one of the two major political 
parties, but how active is he within the party? Usually he has 
never attended a party meeting or convention, has never met a 
party leader, has never been inside the party headquarters. The 
school should teach not only the system of party organization but 
should acquaint the student with the personnel of the local party 
units and the location of party headquarters. It should inform 
him also of the procedure in becoming active in the party. 
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The reason why the average citizen does not attend meetings of 
the various legislative bodies is that he has never been introduced 
to the experience. Often he does not know when or where they 
meet. But get him to a meeting once, and you will find that he 
will go again and again with a resulting increase on his part in 
civic vigilance. Seeing members of these bodies at close range 
and in action, he is now in a position to size them up, to pass 
judgment on their ability, their discernment. To him they are no 
longer just a “bunch of pols.”” They are now a group of individual 
office-holders, some able, some ineffectual, some worthy, some 
unworthy. Some of them inspire confidence; others he distrusts, — 
and because of his distrust he keeps a wary eye on them. With 
each successive meeting he attends, he becomes better acquainted 
with the transactions carred on there and better understands the 
implications in what is said and done. 

The time to get him to that first meeting is when he is still a 
student in school. The teacher should take him to such meetings 
often enough so that the environment is no longer unfamiliar to 
him, so that he recognizes a seat there as rightfully belonging to 
him. When, as a boy, Lincoln Steffens attended the sessions of 
the California legislature, he was shocked to find the difference 
between “what was and what seemed to be.” Let the boy and 
the girl learn the difference now before the crusading fire burns 
out, before the apathy that the years bring prevents them from 
doing anything about it. 

Members of these legislative groups should then be invited to 
the school to address the students on current issues under con- 
sideration by their respective bodies and to answer the students’ 
questions concerning them. The natural directness of the question- 
ing of youngsters of that age may have a salutary effect on the 
one questioned. 

The American man can usually tell you the batting averages of 
his favorite big league ball players, but rarely can he tell you the 
voting record of the legislators that he helped into office. The. 
politician, once elected to office, knows himself to be relatively 
free from the attention of the electorate and acts accordingly. 
This would not be so were the school developing the habit of 
reading the Congressional calendar as regularly as the baseball 
schedules and the report of theTday’s activity in Congress as 
carefully as the baseball scores. Discussions of the bills up before 
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our law-making bodies should be held regularly in the classroom, 
and the pupil should be encouraged to form convictions concerning 
them. To increase his understanding of these bills, the work in 
the economics and the commercial geography classes should be 
slanted toward them whenever feasible. 

The development of convictions on current issues is the first. 
step in stirring the citizenry out of its perilous apathy. A news- 
paper correspondent in the recent war remarked that the average 
G.I. did not know what he was fighting for—another sad reflection 
on the schools or, rather, on the politicians who will not allow free 
discussion of controversial issues in the school. We advocate com- 
pulsory military training for our high school graduates to prepare 
them for a potential war of weapons but have sent them unprepared 
into the ideological war in which we are now engaged. Not one 
out of ten of our graduates knows what Communism really is. To 
the average person it is just a term with vaguely ominous over- 
tones. How can he be expected to fight against Communism when 
he does not even recognize it? Teach our young people the various 
philosophies of government—their respective strengths and. weak- 
nesses. Democracy is strong enough to survive such comparisons. 
Not only should the youth be encouraged to form convictions; he 
should also be trained in expressing them in public. An articulate 
citizenry is essential to a healthy, vigorous democracy. 

The main reason why the average citizen has so little interest in 
public affairs is that the average student has not been trained to 
read the newspaper. Granted he reads the sports page, the funnies, 
and the main headlines. If the headlines call attention to a murder 
or a sex crime, he reads the article. Otherwise his reading stops 
there. Practically every student in the class can tell you who is 
the star of the latest moving picture, but not more than two or 
three can name the Secretary of State, despite the importance of 
his office. It might be a good idea to send some of our teachers 
out to Hollywood to study the technique of ballyhoo. Give them 
a course there in high-pressure publicity and let them come back 
to apply what they have learned to making the affairs of our 
government as popular a subject of discussion as the latest movie, 

The basis of the voter’s choice of political candidates is usually 
not very sound. The most common reason for voting for a candi- 
date is that he is a member of the party to which the voter belongs, 
although not infrequently the voter is quite uninformed regarding 
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the party platform. Another sadly inadequate but common reason 
is that the voter was invited to meet the candidate personally. 
Few voters can resist the bait of this kind of flattery. The candi- 
date comes from a good family. The candidate was a poor boy. 
The candidate is a family man with six children. These and 
equally unsubstantial reasons direct votes to the candidate. The 
schools teach how to evaluate a novel or a work of art but not 
how to evaluate the quelifications of a political candidate, who 
will help determine the conditions under which the people are 
to live. 

Teach the youngsters how to size up a candidate and also how 
to analyze an election campaign so that they will not be taken in 
by last minute attacks and the other old political tricks. Teach 
them to recognize and weigh propaganda. They should be required _ 
to listen to some of the campaign speeches made by leading candi- 
dates and to test them to see to what degree the discussion of 
issues has been adulterated by demagoguery, by appeal to the 
emotions, by meaningless oratorical display. Doing this, they 
will soon be in a fair way to judge the candidates’ integrity. 
They should be required also to keep a record of the candidates’ 
pre-election promises and later to check the promises of the suc- 
cessful candidates with their records of accomplishment. 

Too few of our individual citizens give directives to their legis- 
lative representatives. The mail received by our law-makers is 
usually from members of organized groups, messages dictated by 
the heads of these organizations. Consequently it is the interests 
of these groups that are given most consideration. Let the student 
be taught the importance of making his will known to his represen- 
tative. While he is in high school, let him be trained to write 
letters to his congressmen and senators, expressing his approval or 
disapproval of measures on which they will be called to vote or 
advocating laws that he thinks would be beneficial to his commun- 
ity or his country. Let him be taught, too, the importance of 
organization in securing attention. 

Many recognize the need of a certain kind of legislation, but do 
not know how to go about drawing up a bill, having it introduced, 
organizing pressure to get it favorably reported by the committee 
to which it is referred, ensuring that it makes progress through the 
second reading stage and on to final passage. These are some of 
the realities of government that future citizens should be taught 
in school. 
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In order that the world of politics and government may not be 
too unfamiliar to the young citizens moving into it, the school 
should try to duplicate it as far as is practical in the functioning of 
student government. The student government should be so organ- 
ized as to permit a large number to have the experience of holding 


Office. The students should be made to feel that it is their duty to 


run for those offices for which they are well qualified and only 
those, and, once having accepted office, to carry out the accom- 
panying duties to the best of their ability. In class the students 
should draw up a list of the qualifications they expect the can- 
didates for office to possess and a set of standards they expect the 
elected to meet while in office. Elections should be held frequently 
enough to permit the students to voice their reaction to the admin- 
istration but not so frequently as to deny the office-holder the 
opportunity to show his ability. Pupils showing exceptional 
ability and fine personal qualities should be encouraged by the 
teacher to consider preparing to go into politics later on. 

“Eternal vigilance,” said Jefferson, “is the price of liberty.” 
Eternal vigilance is indeed the price of a successful democracy. 
But vigilance is constant only when it is a habit developed early 
and strongly motivated. If such a habit is to be a national 
trait, it must be developed in our schools by the right kind of 
teachers. 

This past winter, a woman returned to the teaching profession, 
after several years’ absence, was heard to say in answer to a ques- 
tion as to how it seemed to be back in the profession, “It startles 
me a little to find out to what an extent I shape the attitudes of 
these youngsters. I had forgotten how responsive they are to 
suggestion, how easily influenced. It terrifies me to think of the 
harm that the wrong type of teacher can do.” 


_ Yet the American public, which is screening its government 


employees to safeguard the country’s defenses, is opening the real 
arsenal of democracy, the American schools, to anyone who is willing 
to work for sub-standard wages. If we are really interested in 
protecting our democratic way of life, it would be well for us to 
start in screening our school systems to make sure that we have 
placed in charge of our young people men and women who will 
prepare them for informed, vigilant, patriotic citizenship in our 
American democracy. We should get such teachers even if we 
have to pay them as much as unskilled labor is being paid. 
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The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts* 


A Critical Analysis of the Philosophies of Education of 
Selected Catholic Secondary Schools 


By Sister Rrra A.S.V., M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to present a critical analysis of the 
aims, purposes, and objectives in the philosophies of education as 
stated by a group of selected Catholic American secondary schools, 
basing the analysis upon the criteria which Catholic philosophy of 
education presents in the Canons of the Church, in the Decrees 
of her Councils, through the Encyclicals of the Popes, in the 
essential features of Scholastic philosophy, and in American ideals 
of democracy. 


A Critical Analysis of the Educational Principles of 
John England, First Bishop of Charleston 


By Fiemminae McManovs, M.A. 


This dissertation attempts to analyze the educational thought of 
Bishop John England in the light of present-day Catholic educa- 
tional thought. By a comparison of the concept, aim, objectives, 
method, and content it is revealed that England was a pioneer in 
American Catholic Education. 


The Limitations of Lawrence Pearsall Jacks’ Theory 
of Education for Leisure 


By Sister Mary Viota Le Comrs, C.D., M.A. 


The principles that underlie Jacks’ theory of education for 
leisure are analyzed and evaluated in the light of Catholic philos- 
ophy of education. The study reveals that his theory of education 
is founded on a philosophy of naturalism in that it aims exclusively 
at the natural aspect of man’s nature. The theory Jacks formu- 


* Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John K. 
Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catholic University of Ameri 
Washington 17, D. C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance gremetibed 
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lates suffers from the defect known as exclusivism both in its 
philosophical basis and in its practical application. 


Educational Theories and Principles of Clement of 
Alexandria, as Found in the Paedagogus and the Stromata 


By Ricuarp D. Rossrrmer, M.A. 
_ This dissertation deals with the life and writings of Clement of 
Alexandria. The educational theories and principles of this early 
Father in regard to physical, moral, and intellectual training are 
discussed. 


An Analysis of the Philosophy of Education of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 


By Rev. Geratp T. Kennezpy, 0.M.1., M.A. 


The aim of the thesis was to investigate the educational philos- 
ophy of Robert Maynard Hutchins in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples. It contains Hutchins’ critique of American education which 
harmonizes with Catholic concepts. Hutchins, however, failed to 
note the evil of secularism—one of the greatest evils of American 
education. The dissertation considers Hutchins’ concepts of the 
aims of education, the position of metaphysics and theology in 
education, and his philosophy of the curriculum. While noting 
Hutchins’ attempts to restore order to American education by 
imparting a general education and by integrating the curriculum, 
it reveals his deficiencies. His aim of imparting a general education 
is valid but incomplete because of the omission of religion. His 
concepts on the place of metaphysics and theology on the level of 
higher learning are in harmony with Catholic teaching on the 
subject. | He“does ‘not ‘espouse a particular philosophical or theo- 
logical system. 

The Principles of Moral Education of Ramon Ruiz 
Amado de Contreras, S.J. 


By Sister Ross or Lowa Povusson, C.D.P., M.A. 


This dissertation deals with the life and work of Amado, a noted 
Spanish educator and writer, who lived in the latter half of the 
nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century. He was 
fully aware of the rationalism, nationalism, and nationalism which 
characterized the times. His writings, as discussed in this disserta- 
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tion, are a reaction against these neo-pagan philosophies. His 
theories and principles were founded strictly on Scholasticism and, 
as such, they were neither new nor did he pretend to evolve any- 
thing new. He based his educational philosophy on the moral law 
of God as made known through revelation and the Ten Command- 
ments. The principles Amado enunciated apply to the pre-school, 
the elementary, and the secondary school levels; special attention 
was given to the education of girls, which had been sadly neglected 
up to that time. 


Reading Interests of Latin-American Children 
By Sister Mary Gaprret Macet, 0.8.U., M.A. 


This study was based on a survey of the reading interests of 
Latin-American’ pupils in grades seven, eight, nine, and ten, from 
seventeen selected schools, public, private, and parochial, in Latin- 
American communities in Texas and New Mexico. Comparison 
with other studies in the field showed that while there are similar- 
ities in the reading interests of Latin-American and Anglo-American 
pupils, there are also qualitative and quantitative differences. 


The Development of Catholic High Schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri 


By Rev. H. Epwarp York, M.A. 


In this study such data as enrollment, curricula, changes and 
revisions of programs, and matters of historical interest have been 
arranged in chronological order according to the year of foundation 
of the individual schools in order to show progress that has been 
made in Catholic secondary schools through the period 1866-1945. 


A Study of the Vocational and Prevocational Content in the 
Curricula of the Catholic Secondary Schools of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States 


By Broruer Ricarpo Kerressey, C.F.X., M.A. 


In this dissertation the programs of study of 406 Catholic 
secondary schools were analyzed and tabulated. The writer con- 
cludes that in this area the schools lay too great stress on straight 
academic or college preparatory courses. A balanced program 
consisting of diverse offerings in four general fields of vocational 
education is suggested. 
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Elementary School Notes 


Survey Furnishes More Data on Results of 
Comic Book Reading 


At the request of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, surveys on the comic book reading habits of the children 
of Palo Alto, South San Francisco and Mountain View were con- 
ducted by three Stanford University graduate students. According 
to the investigators, comic books are not as harmful as many 
parents suppose. No significant evidence was found by them to 
prove that comics undermine children’s morals, spoil their taste for 
good literature, or contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

Children participating in these surveys rated animal cartoons 
far above any other comics. The investigators suggest that the 
interest manifested in the various types of comics provides a clue 
which might be used in helping children progress to other books 


serving the same interests. They also recommend experimentation 


in the use of the comic book format for the presentation of reading 
matter to poor readers. As a final conclusion, they point out that 
the comic book reading habits of many secondary school pupils 
whose vocabulary is at or below the sixth grade level are not so 
much the result of indolence as they are of inefficient reading 


Specialists Warn of Dangers in Reading 

In a recent conference of thirteen professional organizations of 
teachers in Washington, D. C., Hollis Caswell of Columbia Univer- 
sity pointed out that reading, whether of the “Great Books’ or 
of comics, may be an inadequate substitute for real experience. 
He urged that the school reading program be so planned as to 
develop qualities of self-criticism and social sensitivity, and recom- 
mended that reading be more effectively integrated with the 
experiences and interests of children. 

The same point of view was expressed by Donald Durrell of 
Boston University, who warned that reading can be a menace if it 
becomes a form of controlled day-dreaming. 

Participants in the panel discussion at the annual Book Fair 
held in Washington at the time of the above-mentioned meeting 
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arrived at a similar conclusion which pertained, however, to a 
specific type of reading material. Comic books, in their combined 
opinion, are habit forming and bad for the consumer. Because of 
the excessive unrealism depicted in them, comics contribute little to 
the experience of their readers, whether they be children or adults. 


Report Raps Elementary School Teaching 

A recent statement of the Scientific Research Board, appointed 
by the President of the United States, stressed the urgency of 
improving instruction in arithmetic if the country is to develop 
the scientists needed for security and advancement. Members of 
the Board pointed out that the battle for competence in science is 
probably won or lost through the program of arithmetic offered in 
elementary and secondary schools. Criticisms leveled by the Board 
at present-day teaching of arithmetic high-light the following short- 
comings: (1) Many grade teachers have no training to teach 
arithmetic beyond that which they learned in the elementary 
grades; (2) there is not sufficient effort to teach the meaning of 
arithmetic—even pupils who master the mechanics of solution and 
get the right answer don’t understand what they are doing; (3) in 
the lower grades, pupils are confused by varying methods of 
instruction; and (4) current teaching methods endeavor to cover 
too much ground. 


Maryland Amends Laws Pertaining to Education 


Actuated by the principle that smaller classes offer better oppor- 
tunities for learning and better working conditions for teachers, 
the State Legislature of Maryland has amended its law on class 
size so as to reduce the “number of elementary school pupils for 
whom an additional teacher shall be appointed from thirty-five in 
average daily attendance to thirty in average number belonging.” 
Though this law does not become effective until July 1, 1948, 
Maryland is now making preparations for this authorized change 
in class organization. 

Another constructive step was taken by adding the services of 
pupil personnel and visiting teacher-workers to the school staff in 
order to meet the problem of non-attendance. The amendment 
enacted by the 1947 Legislature eliminates the title of ‘Attendance 
Officer” and provides for the appointment of a Supervisor of Pupil 
Personnel in each county and, in the larger counties, a Visiting 
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Teacher for each 5,000 pupils or fraction thereof above an initial 
5,000 pupils. 
Benedictines to Open Agricultural School in Mexico 


A Benedictine priest and two brothers from St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, will assist in the opening of a new agri- 
cultural school for poor boys in Mexico City. This venture was 
made possible when a large ranch was recently donated to the 
Archbishop of Mexico, who in turn made it available to the i 
Benedictines. The agricultural school will be operated in connec- 
tion with the Collegio del Tepeyac, which the Benedictines took | 
over a yearago. At present this institution boasts of an enrollment . 
of 500 boys at both the elementary and high school levels, but it is . 
anticipated that this number will increase to 700 during the 
coming year. 

Problems of Exceptional Child to be Discussed at Convention 

The International Council for Exceptional Children will hold its 
twenty-fourth convention in Des Moines, Iowa, from April 25th 
to the 28th. Educators and social workers concerned with the 
problems of the handicapped child will be interested in the program 
of the conference, which promises to promote further understanding 
of the difficulties experienced by exceptional children. 
Schools Train Baby-Sitters 


The New Orleans Parish Schools have established courses it 
for baby-sitters in order to train teen-age girls who desire to i 
earn pocket money for taking care of small children. At the 
eighth-grade level, girls learn to manage toddlers from two years 
up, while high school classes are taught the care of infants. ~ 


Secondary School Notes 


Data on Lay Teachers’ Working Conditions Sought 
in High School Survey 
A survey of working conditions for lay teachers in Catholic high 
schools throughout the country has been launched by the Education 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Circular 
letters aimed at getting an accurate picture of these conditions 
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have already been sent to over 1,500 lay teachers and about 300 
high school principals in five Middle Atlantic States and the 
District of Columbia. The states are New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

A complete survey of the working conditions of close to 4,000 
lay teachers in roughly 2,100 Catholic high schools throughout the 
country is expected to be completed before the end of the year. 

Signed by Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the depart- 
ment, the letter to the principals says statistics indicate that the 
enrollment in Catholic high schools will increase steadily during 
the next decade. A decline in religious vocations may rule out the 
possibility of staffing high schools with Religious only, it adds, 
stating that very soon it may be necessary to recruit lay teachers. 

“This recruitment will be rendered difficult by many false con- 
ceptions of the conditions of employment in Catholic secondary 
schools,” the letter continues. ‘For example, some lay teachers 
are of the opinion that salaries in Catholic high schools are quite 
inadequate; others believe that working conditions are rather 
difficult in a school maintained by Religious. These misconceptions 
of the status of Catholic lay teachers can be corrected only by a 
careful study of their working conditions in a number of Catholic 
schools.” 

The questionnaire to the principals asks such questions as: Do 
lay teachers receive a written contract? What is the initial salary? 
Do you provide for regular salary increases, sick benefits, retire- 
ment? From your experience as a principal, would you favor em- 
ploying a greater number of lay teachers as a matter of policy? 

Questions asked the lay teachers include: What is your present 
salary? Have you a contract? Is any reduction made in pay for 
absence due to illness, death in the family, attendance at profes- 
sional educational meetings? Does your school make any provision 
for sick benefits? Retirement? Do you think that teaching in a 
Catholic school affords personal compensations which are not 
financial? Would you transfer to a non-Catholic school for a 
salary increase of less than $500 a year? Do school officials treat 
lay teachers as equal with Religious teachers in matters purely 
scholastic? Is the attitude of Religious teachers toward lay 
teachers in your school such as assures lay teachers that they have 
equal rights and privileges with them in purely scholastic matters? 


News from the Field 


Catholic U., Associated Houses Extend Welcome to 
New Chancellor, Archbishop O’Boyle 


The scope and amazing growth of the Catholic University of 
America were underlined at the ceremonies in which the school 
welcomed its third chancellor, Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of 
Washington. 

Within 60 years the University has become the center for 57 
distinct seminaries, colleges and houses of study embracing “all 
the teaching orders in our country . . . the oldest and youngest 
religious communities in the Church,” Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick 
university rector, noted in his address of welcome. 

The rector also declared that the University, in its own faculty, 
now has 465 teachers, including 39 full professors. Catholic Uni- 
versity is a Pontifical university, he explained, and in its organiza- 
tion the chancellor is the highest ranking official. (The Vatican 
Yearbook lists 19 universities of Pontifical rank throughout the 
world; the only one in the United States is Catholic University.) 

In his response, Archbishop O’Boyle said: “I am convinced 
that the Catholic University of America was never so absolutely 
important to the welfare of both Church and State as it is today, 
and I am likewise convinced that if we are to be worthy of those 
into whose inheritance we have entered we must take careful 
stock of the opportunity, the resources and the responsibility 
that are ours today.” 

“America, probably more than any other country, will determine 
the course of human events,” he said. “But if the incomparable 
resources at her disposal are to be rightly used, and if the proper 
moral decisions are to be made, she must have at her service 
citizens who have been rightly trained.” 

“Tt requires no special knowledge of history to realize that there 
will be many contenders for the control of her resources, and the 
application of her strength,” the Archbishop continued. ‘Well 
may we ask ourselves how can we better serve Church and State, 
and the whole civilized world, than by devoting all our talents and 
resources to preparing and supplying well-trained scholars and 
Christian leaders without whom, in the last analysis, no amount 
of economic or political power can be properly used or even long 
preserved.” 
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“An eminent French scholar has reminded us in recent years 
that piety does not allow us to dispense with technique,” he 
counseled. ‘We must make an earnest effort to see that all that 
is good, and only what is good, in the technique of modern scholar- 
ship is employed by us in advancing the sublime cause entrusted 
to us. We must see to it that everyone who bears the stamp of 
approval of this university shall find that it opens for him or her 
the way to the places reserved for those accepted everywhere as 
the best.” 

“We wish to compete in friendly and honorable rivalry,” he 
added, “with the other Catholic colleges and universities which 
play so indispensable a role in the work of the Church in America, 
and with the non-Catholic universities which contain so large a 
percentage of the future leaders of America, and so many thousands 
of our Catholic youth. We seek no special privilege and fear no 
honest test.” 

Greetings were extended to the new chancellor by James B. 
Sullivan, Washington, president of the Student Council; Miss 
Caroline Lee Graham, Houston, president of the Association of 
Women Students; and the Rev. Henry J. Browne, New York, for 
the graduate students. 


Build Higher Learning around Theology, Philosophy, 
Bishop Urges U. S. College Presidents 

More than 700 college presidents and educators gathered in 
Cincinnati for the 34th annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges heard a Catholic bishop plead for the inclusion 
of philosophy and theology as key subjects in all American institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

“All educators of worth in a Christian sense seem to see the 
need for a knowledge of fundamentals, for a seeing of things as 
they are, but something drastically practical has yet to be done,” 
declared Bishop John K. Mussio of Stuebenville, Ohio. 

“So I tell you this—put philosophy and theology in the course 
of studies,” he said. ‘Let God teach all of us the truths that make 
us free. It may take courage to do this, but it takes courage to be a 
Christian, a friend of Christ.” 

“Free yourselves,” Bishop Mussio urged. “Don’t be hounded 
by these materialistic philosophies of education based upon mate- 
rialistic philosophies of life. Drive them out and supplant them 
with a living thing. Bring basic, fundamental truth into the 
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through a firm belief in the practical worth of the Truth of God,” 

In discussing a proposed program for national defense, the college 
leaders voted 219 to 69 against any form of compulsory universal 
military training for the United States. They rejected the argu- 
ments of Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Princeton University president 
and a member of President ‘Truman’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Military Training, on peacetime conscription, but urged 
a strong Army and Navy, a firm foreign policy and a widened 

Sisters of Misericorde Mark Centenary with 
Ceremonies in Montreal 


Impressive religious and civil ceremonies in Montreal marked 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the Sisters of Misericorde, 
religious community which has establishments in many parts of the 
United States as well as in Canada. 

Madame Rosalie Jette, a widow with five children, decided in | 
1845 to devote her life to God in the care of homeless mothers and 
helpless children. Three years later she founded the Sisters of 
Misericorde in a small frame house in Montreal, with the approval 
of the Most Rev. Ignace Bourget, second Bishop of Montreal. 
Madame Jette took the name of Mother of the Nativity. 

Today the community has hospitals, orphanages and other 
establishments in the archdioceses and dioceses of New York, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Springfield, and in the 
Canadian sees of Montreal, Winnipeg, Saint Boniface, Edmonton, 
Toronto, Three Rivers, and Timmins. 

Six Sisters now are observing their 50th anniversaries in the 
community. The jubilarians, who were honored during the cen- 
tenary observance of the founding there, are Sisters St. Hubert, 
Marie de ]’Annonciation, St. Eudoxie, St. Florent, and Marie du 
Bon Pasteur. 

A pontifical mass celebrated by Archbishop Joseph Charbonneau 
of Montreal opened the centenary observance. A Requiem Mass: 
for deceased benefactors also was said. Taking part in the ob- 
servance were representatives of the Dominion and Provineial 
governments and Montreal authorities. 

A feature of the observance there was the opening of two new 
wings at the Misericordia General Hospital. One is named after’ 
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the foundress, Mother of the Nativity, and the other after Bishop 
Bourget. 

The social service department, accommodating 600 homeless 
mothers, will occupy one of the new wings. The other wing will 
accommodate 600 infants. 

In Montreal alone during the past century the community cared 
for 74,959 children, treated 884,093 patients, including maternity 
cases, and assisted in the baptizing of 100,000 infants. 


National Catholic Educational Association to 
Meet This Month 


In addition to the programs announced in the February issue 
for the Convention of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion to begin in San Francisco, March 31, the following will be 
given at the meeting of the Minor Seminary Section. 

Papers to be read at the opening meeting of the Section will be 
“The Confessor in the Minor Seminary” by Rev. Charles G. 
Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., St. Mary’s College, North East, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the “Minor Seminary Library” by Rev. Oscar F. 
Auvil, 8.J., Jesuit Novitiate, Sheridan, Oregon. This will be 
followed by a discussion, ‘““The Modern Seminarian,” by Very Rev. 
Francis J. Rock, 8.8., St. Joseph’s College, Mountain View, 
California. The papers to be read at the sessions on April 1 will 
be “The Course in Civics and American History in the Minor 
Seminary” by Rev. Reginal McDonough, O.F.M., St. Anthony’s 
Seminary, Santa Barbara, California, and the “Study of Latin and 
Greek in the Minor Seminary” by Rev. James T. Campbell, 8.S., 
St. Joseph’s College, Mountain View, California. In addition to 
the business sessions on April 2, there will be a paper on “The 
Course of Studies in Minor Seminaries on the Pacific Coast” by 
Very Rev. Robert T. Brown, C.M., Los Angeles College, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The Minor Seminary and the Major Seminary will have a joint 
session at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California, on 
April 1. 

The Major Seminary’s program which has not yet been an- 
nounced in detail will include the following topics: Canonical 
Requirements for Celibacy, New Methods for Sacred Oratory, 
Relations of the Diocesan Superintendent to Pastors, Psychiatrical 
Aids for Seminarians, and Encyclical on the Liturgy. 
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Other programs, which include those for the Secondary School 
Department and the General Meetings, will be published this 
month in a Preliminary Program to be issued by the Office of 
the Secretary General, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Program of the Secondary School Department 
First Session, Wednesday, March 3 , 2:30 P.M. 


A General Statement concerning Life A Education for 
Youth. Speaker to be suggested by U. 8. Office of Education 
Discussion. 


Second Session, Thursday, April 1, 9:00 A.M. 


A panel cae with four of the implications of the Life Adjust- 
ment Prog 

(a) Tnpletioo Concerning Citizenship: Brother John Mc- 
port hy M., Principal, St. Monica’s High School, Santa Monica, 


(b) ‘Taoletions Concerning Home and Family Life: Sister 
Mary Annette, P.B.V.M., Convent of the Presentation, San 
Francisco, California. 

(c) Implications seg Use of ge Time: Mr. James 


ow ead Coach, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College, 
ornia. 

(d) Implications Concerning Work Experience: Rev. E. 
Egging, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Grand Island. 


Third Session, Thursday, April 1, 2:30 P.M. 
(Devoted to Religion) 


A panel ing with the contribution that Catholic religious 
education can e to life adjustment. 

(a) Self-Discipline through Religious Motivation—the Practical 
Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 

(b) Christian Morality—The Index of the Christian Life: Sister 
Joan Marie, Oakland, California. 

(c) Modern Economics versus Christian Ethics: Rev. William 
Smith, 8.J., Brooklyn, New York. 

(d) ‘Catholic Dogma—A Challenge to Collectivism and Secular- 
ism: Monsignor Patrick Dignan, Los Angeles, California. 


Fourth Session, Friday, April 2, 9:00 A.M. 


Life Adjustment Education and the Tools of Learning. Speaker 
to be Announced. 

The Total Experience of the School Child for Life Adjustment. 
Speaker to be Announced. 
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English Priest-Sociologist Praises U. S. Catholic Schools 

Praise for ‘the extent of the Catholic educational effort in the 
United States” was voiced by the Rev. Paul Crane, 8.J., editor of 
The Christian Democrat, official organ of the Catholic Social Guild 
of England. 

Father Crane has spent nearly four months in the United States 
and expects to return to England next week. During his stay 
here he has given 78 lectures to students, labor groups and business 
men on the East and West Coasts and in the Middle West. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that Catholic colleges in the United 
States have been faced with the choice of refusing to take more 
students or of letting them go to non-Catholic institutions. They 
have had the courage to take them and maintain standards under 
enormous difficulties. Their courage is magnificent.” 

Father Crane said he found Americans “interested in Europe to 
a surprising degree and very willing to help with its problems.” 
He said correspondence between Americans and Europeans is “of 
the first importance” as a means of exchanging information. 

He lauded American Catholic labor schools but expressed dis- 
appointment at finding few discussion groups. 

“In the social field, I have not found here the alertness there is 
in England and on the Continent,” he said. ‘The interest is there, 
but it is not crystallized. In Europe we have numerous groups 
meeting regularly to discuss local and international and social 
problems and using the knowledge so gained in the environment 
in which they live.” 

Book Rates Now Apply to Workbooks 


Workbooks with perforated pages may now be sent through 
the mail at the parcel-post book-rate according to a recent de- 
cision of the United States Court of Appeals. Ever since the 
book-rate law was passed, the post office has discriminated 
against these workbooks. 


News in Brief 
Miss Anne V. Houck, director of Nursing Service at Maumee 
Valley Hospital, Toledo, has been appointed first executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of Catholic Nurses by the organi- 
zation’s executive committee. A central office of the nurses’ 
council has been opened at the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 


NEws FROM THE 183 


Barry College, the first Catholic college in Florida, has been 
recognized within eight years of its foundation by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as an accredited 
institution of higher learning. 

Founded by the Sisters of St. Dominic of Adrian, Mich., at the 
invitation of the late Bishop Patrick Barry of St. Augustine, the 
women’s college was required to have four graduating classes be- 
fore becoming eligible for recognition. Application was not made 
until 1945 because the war prevented meetings of the accrediting 
association, and subsequent reports and an inspection by examin- 
ers delayed final recognition. 

* * 
The thirty-fourth National Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars will be held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, April 19-22. 

* * 

The National Conference on Family Life will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. 

This will be the first conference of its kind ever undertaken. 
Primarily, it will be composed of working groups in which represen- 
tatives of at least 125 national organizations will take part. 
Though there will be several large general sessions, it is from these 
working groups that the findings of the Conference will come. 

The study and analysis of factors affecting family life which has 
been going on for months in preparation for the Conference will 
dig deeply into established knowledge and experience in all fields. 
The results of this preparation, along with a variety of points of 
view on each subject, will be presented in the findings. Few, if 
any, general pronouncements are expected. 


Dr. Franz Hermann Joseph Mueller, who left his native Germany 
in 1936 to teach sociology and economics in the United States, 
first at St. Louis University and later at St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, has been elected president of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society. 

Other officers elected at the ninth annual meeting of the society in 
St. Louis were: Clement 8. Mihanovich, St. Louis University, first 
vice-president, and the Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 8.J., Loyola 
University, Chicago, executive secretary, both re-elected, and 
Sister Mary Edward, St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, second 
vice-president. 
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The convention of the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association will be held in Detroit from April 16 to 22, in conjune- 
tion with the Music Educators National Conference, according to 
word received here. ieee 


Miss Rose Ellen Mudd, a student at Sacred Heart Academy in 
Missoula, Montana, was one of four high school girls who met 
President Harry 8. Truman at the White House and were feted 
as the winners of a nation-wide oral essay radio contest on “I 
Speak for Democracy.” 

The four were presented with $500 scholarships, engraved wrist 
watches and scrolls by Attorney General Tom Clark at a luncheon 
in the Hotel Statler. The winners bested 20,000 competitors in 
the contest which began last October and was sponsored by the 
National Association of Broadcasters, the Radio Manufacturers 
Association and the U. 8. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

*+ * * 

Clare Booth Luce, famous playwright and former Congress- 
woman from Connecticut, has made a gift of her personal collection 
of books on drama and the theater to Catholic University’s Speech 
and Drama Department in Washington, D. C., it was announced 
by Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P., head of the Department. Over 5,000 
volumes, many of them rare and treasured items of theatrical lore, 
will be installed in a special room in the theater building on the 
campus, where they will be available to students. 

* 

Reversing a 45-year-old policy, Saint Louis University school of 
medicine will admit next fall its first woman student as a candidate 
for an M.D. degree, according to an announcement by the Rev. 
Alphonse M. Sehwitalla, 8.J., dean of the school of medicine. She 
is Miss Frances Nawrocki of St. Louis, a graduate of the university. 
With the decision of St. Louis University, the number of full four- 
year medical schools in the country that are not open to women 
students is said to be reduced to one—Jefferson Medical College 


of Philadelphia. 
* + * 


Sister Mary Ligouri, head of the department of business edu- 
cation at St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, has been 
appointed to form a southern unit of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association by Brother Lucius, C.F.X., of Louisville, 


Kentucky, president of the organization. 


Book Reviews 


The First Fifteen Years of the Coll of St. Scholastica, 
by the faculty of St. Scholastica. New York: Declan X. 
McMullen Company, 1947. Pp. xii + 184. $2.50. 

“In accordance with the long tradition of Benedictine thinking 
and practice, the College of St. Scholastica aims at fostering two 
great ideas: The inner development by which the young woman 
enrolled at the college attains a high degree of religious, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic appreciation and enjoyment; and an exter- 
nalization of that development by which she emerges a dynamic 
leader in the body militant of the Church.” How well have these 
and allied aims been realized? This is the story of the book. 
Though as alluring as adventure fiction, it is really the interpreta- 
tive report of an evaluation of the effectiveness of Catholic college 
education for women, described by Dean Peik of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, as ‘‘one of the most extensive 
self studies of objectives and outcomes of the instructional program 
of a liberal arts college.” This little book is “required reading”’ 
for all Catholic educators. If every Catholic teacher knew what 
St. Scholastica’s know, they would all change toward a keener 
awareness of their responsibility for the attainment of their school’s 
aims and a clearer recognition of their students’ needs. 

Under the leadership of Sister M. Digma, 0O.8.B., the entire 
faculty of the college, organized in committees, cooperated in the 
study and in the preparation of the report. An elaborate question- 
naire, containing 684 items and entitled “You and Your Alma 
Mater,” was sent to 443 alumnae, the graduates of the period 1926 
through 1941. The study was made in 1942, a war year. In spite 
of this, the graduates found time for wholehearted cooperation 
with their former teachers, 74 per cent of the questionnaires 
being answered. Although signing the questionnaire was optional, 
66 per cent affixed a signature. Included among the respondents 
were 50 Sisters. Where it makes for greater significance, their 
answers are analyzed separately in the report. The graduates were 
polled as to their opinions and beliefs on a variety of topics: 
religious beliefs and activities; vocational activities; family and 
home relations; civic, social, and political activities; physical and 
mental health; cultural activities; and program and guidance activ- 
ities. One of the basic assumptions of the study is that an institu- 
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tion may study its own objectives and curricula for clues to 
improvement by examining the activities of alumnae and by sur- 
veying their reaction to former college experiences. The lack of 
tables in the presentation of data may disappoint some scientific- 
minded readers. The comprehensive analysis of the evidence and 
the sound interpretation of the findings together with the sensible 
designs for improvement which they engender more than make up 
for any deficiency on this score. 

The integrity and the sincerity of the report are striking. The 
findings, whether indicative of strength or weakness in St. Scholas- 
tica’s educational endeavors, are treated with unusual frankness. 
Though as a whole the report is a commendatory one, several 
interesting weak points are unveiled—weak points, which most 
Catholic college teachers will admit are not uncommon. Reading 
and spreading spiritual literature, knowledge of ethical principles, 
and rendering service to others come off with low scores. The 
data on “Civic, Social, and Political Activities” indicate that the 
majority of the alumnae are not actively assuming either fellowship 
or leadership roles in their communities. The diagnosis here reveals 
the chronic symptom of lack of opportunity for student initiative 
and leadership. In specifying traits which they considered essen- 
tial to mental health, the graduates did not consider the presence 
or absence of religion a principal factor in either happiness or 
unhappiness. _Not to be misleading, we should note that the 
writers point out that a reexamination of their questionnaire shows 
some lack of preciseness on these points. In appraising courses, 
the graduates display mature insight and make some very valuable 
suggestions. 

Catholic educators should be grateful to St. Scholastica College 
for this study. Much of the reward for this painstaking work has 
already accrued to the faculty. The book indicates some of the 
revisions in the instructional program already well under way. In 
spite of a sense of failure on some points, it must be a great satis- 
faction to a faculty to know that 94 per cent of their graduates 
over a period of fifteen years would recommend the college to a 
younger sister or daughter. This is all the more gratifying when 
it is realized that these graduates went through the school during 
its formative years, for St. Scholastica had its first graduating class 
in 1926. To help other institutions plan and execute similar 
studies, the questionnaire used in this investigation is printed in 
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full in the Appendix. 
will follow this lead. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Joseph A. GorHAM. 


An Introduction to American Education, by John T. Wahiquist, 
Ph.D. New York: The Ronald Press pany, 1947. Pp. 
xii+333. $3.25. 

There are at least two types of textbooks which aim to intro- 
duce the reader to the field of education. Some attempt an en- 
cyclopaedic presentation and treat, however briefly and inade- 
quately, all phases of education. Others restrict themselves to a 
discussion of material which stresses guidance and orientation of 
the prospective teacher. The text by Dr. Wahlquist belongs to 
the latter group. 

This book is divided into two parts. In the first part the author 
tries to answer questions of interest to the prospective teacher. 
The reader is given information concerning the practical aspects 
of teaching, the preparation, the opportunities in the field, and the 
problems of the teaching profession. Consequently, he is now in 
& position to determine for himself whether or not the job of teach- 
ing appeals to him. The second part of the text describes the 
environmental aspect of teaching and tells the reader about the 
American School System, the relations of the Federal Govern- 
ment to education, the state and the local organization of educa- 
tional institutions. 

On the whole this text gives a detailed picture of the task of the 
teacher and of school organization. Recent studies and reports and 
fresh statistics are presented in an interesting manner. At the end 
of each of the thirteen chapters are Study Aids consisting of ques- 
tions for discussion in class and exercises for further study of a 
given problem. An adequate bibliography lists additional reading 
references. The writer’s style makes for easy reading and sus- 
tained interest. 

Frank J. Dropxa. 

Department of Education, 

The Catholic University of America, 
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The World Book Encyclopedia. Published and distributed by 
The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1947. 

The 1947 edition of the World Book Encyclopedia represents a 
comprehensive, copiously illustrated compilation of vital, useful 
and interesting information selected with discrimination from 
civilization’s vast store of knowledge. 

Expanded into eighteen volumes, with a Reading and Study 
Guide which classifies their contents into forty-four major areas of 
learning, this encyclopedia exemplifies perhaps better than any 
other on the market the desiderata in modern reference works. 
Accuracy of content; perspicuity in presentation; freedom from 
bias; correctness, clarity and color in visual aids; ease of use; and 
up-to-date-ness—all are present in a manner and degree likely to 
elicit a minimum of strictures from even the most captious critic. 

Of foremost concern to the user of a reference work is the 
reliability of the information it contains, as well as the objectivity 
with which controversial subjects are treated. Obviously, it would 
be impractical for the reviewer to conduct a page-by-page scrutiny 
- of this multi-volume work for possible errors. Samplings of the 
contents, however, compare favorably with general, non-technical 
material of accepted merit recently published in the corresponding 
subject-matter areas. Furthermore, these samplings reveal no 
distortions of fact due to impartiality or bias. 

The caliber of the contributors to the World Book offers addi- 
tional assurance that the contents include no culpable deviations 
from veracity. Included in the list of those giving their time and 
talent to the prodigious task of producing this publication are the 
names of more than one thousand men and women who, as author- 
ities in their respective fields of human activity, are eminently 
qualified to safeguard the integrity of their specialties. Among 
these, upwards of eighty are Catholics. Of particular interest to 
Catholics should be the fact that all articles pertaining to the 
Catholic faith have been emendated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen who, in his capacity of critical adviser, has made himself 
responsible for the accuracy of these data. 

A second fundamental which must be considered in the evalua- 
tion of an encyclopedia is its intended scope together with the type 
of user for which it was prepared. According to the blurb accom- 
panying the volumes, The World Book was designed for use in the 
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home, the school, the library, and the business office, and for those 
whose ages range from six years to sixty. Actually, it is outside 
the range of practicability to adequately satisfy the needs, abilities 
and interests of these diversified groups in a single set of reference 
works. And yet the publishers of The World Book have resolved 
this problem in a way that promises to accommodate the bulk 
of prospective users. 

In general, the vocabulary and style employed in the books 
appear intelligible to students at grade levels ranging from four to 
nine. Attempts to write each article in terms comprehensive to 
students of the grade in which the particular topic is commonly 
studied are evident. Stili, these facts will presumably not proscribe 
the use of the books to those outside these age limits because the 
student above the ninth grade level, as well as the adult, will find 
that, though the contents are characterized by a simplicity and 
directness of presentation, the articles are not juvenile in nature. 
On the other hand, it is highly probable that the numerous, clear, 
informative illustrations which accompany many of the articles 
will promote understanding on the part of the child below the 
fourth grade level. 

Apropos of visual aids, it is gratifying to note that among the 
galaxy of contributors to The World Book were artists, photog- 
raphers and map-makers who have amplified the text with over 
sixteen thousand appropriate illustrations of divers kinds. More 
than fifteen hundred of these are produced in four and six colors. 

A third area of concern to those interested in using a reference 
set includes those aspects of an encyclopedia which make informa- 
tion readily accessible. Ease of use appears to be an outstanding 
feature of The World Book. This commendable achievement has 
been realized primarily through the use of a unit letter volume 
arrangement which requires no special index since all subjects 
beginning with the same letter of the alphabet may be found 
together in one volume. The simplicity of this plan of organization 
not only permits a larger number of persons to use the books at one 
time but also decreases the time needed to locate various entries. 
Extensive cross references and the inclusion of lists of related 
subjects at the conclusion of lengthy articles serve to further 
facilitate the use of this reference work. The graded and annotated 
bibliographies which appear at the end of general articles, and the 
outlines and questions which follow many of the major topics will, 
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no doubt, be weleomed by many teachers as a means of promoting 
maximum utilization of the information contained in the eighteen 
volumes of the encyclopedia. 

To meet the requirement of recency The World Book, like most 
of the reference works now being published, keeps pace with 
modern developments by means of yearly supplements which 
incorporate from current happenings, information of seemingly 
greatest importance and permanent value. 

Teachers, librarians, and parents will find The World Book to be 
an effective stimulus in opening new vistas of thought and activity 
to boys and girls at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Sister Mary Vernice, 8.N.D. 


Education for What Is Real, by Earl C. Kelley. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xv + 114. $2.00. 

In the Foreword which he provides for this book John Dewey 
writes: “I am especially grateful to Dr. Kelley for permitting me 
to have a part in calling attention to a work whose significance 
will prove virtually inexhaustible.” The reviewer has sought in 
vain to discover the “virtually inexhaustible” significance in it. 
A second reading of it confirmed the impression that the author 
’ has restated in simpler terms the familiar Dewey educational 
philosophy, reinforced by some experiments in visual phenomena, 
carried on during the summer of 1946 at the Hanover Institute 
(formerly the Dartmouth Eye Institute), Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. The book is a report on these experiments and the sig- 
nificance which Dr. Kelley finds in them. 

He is convinced that many of the ills with which mankind is 
afflicted today are due to the fact that “man as he goes through 
life is too much ridden with fear and prejudice,” and that much 
of the blame for these outcomes must be placed on education. In 
Chapter VI he gives these as the two major errors which have 
beset education: ‘(1) That we present our knowledge as absolute 
and existing before learning can begin, instead of something to be 
lived; and (2) that we disregard and often work counter to the 
learner’s purpose, in the light of which his very perceptions arise.” 


a 
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(Italics his.) The attempt of the educators to force upon the child 
the content of their own knowledge, which is determined entirely 
by their own experience, is what produces fear and prejudice in 
him. By so doing Kelley avers we thwart the purposeful activity 
of the learner, and with it his growth. Purpose seems to cause the 
author some difficulty. “Perhaps,” he writes, “purpose is the 
satisfaction, of the ego. . . . It might be that purpose is carried in 
the genes.” 

Dr. Kelley then describes the kind of school which he thinks we 
should have. It would have no class levels, no promotions, no 
common vacations, no graduations. The curriculum would be 
derived from the learner. The activities would involve much 
doing, “concrete actions in keeping with what the learner pur- 
poses.”” The teacher is “a source of information and technique, 
using his experience and knowledge to keep the problem solving 
going forward.” ‘The child would continue to attend this school 
until he became ready to do something else.” Apparently the 
professor has not been discouraged by the criticism which Progres- 
sive education endured during the war. 

To this reviewer the most significant feature of a book of this 
kind is the calm and unquestioned acceptance of the totally 
materialistic interpretation of man, and the calm reconciliation to 
a philosophy which offers no more hope in life than progress in 
growth, through a never-ending process of trial and error, not 
progress toward something, nor growth into something, but just - 
progress. Reading it makes one thank God for his faith and fear . 
for the future of American education. 


M. J. McKzovas, O.Praem. 
Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America. 
Booxs 
Educational 

Dolch, Edward William, Ph.D.: Problems in Reading. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. Pp. 373. Price, $3.00. 

Goldberg, Harriet: Child Offenders. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 381 Fourth Ave. Pp. 215. Price, $4.00. 

Harris, Seymour E.: What Shall We Pay for Education? New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 214. Price, $3.00. 
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Drinkwater, Rev. F. H.: Twelve and After. A Book of Teachers’ 
Material for Religious Instruction of Older Children. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 131. Price, $2.25 


Textbooks 

Heffron, Pearl M., and Duffey, William R.: Teaching Speech, 
Vol. I and Vol. II. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. Pp. 
117; 256. 

Merrill, Francis E.: Social Problems on the Home Front. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 258. Price, $3.50. 

Holmes, Mabel Dodge, and Randolph, Helen, Editors: Lorna 
Doone. New York: College Entrance Book Company. Pp. 317. 
Price, $1.15. 

Gainsburg, Joseph C., and Hutchison, Mary H., Editors: Ivan- 
hoe. New. York: College Entrance Book Company. Pp. 266. 
Price, $1.15. 


General 


Connors, Rev. Charles, J.C.D.: Listen to This! Retreat Read- 
ings for Catholic Youth. New York: Catholic Book Publishing 
Co. Pp. 126. 


Fern Vergilius: Religion in the Twentieth Century. New York: 
The Philosophical Library. Pp. 470. Price, $6.00. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Letters to a Nun. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 399. Price, $3.50. 

Kane, Rev. John A.: The School of the Cross. New York: 
Declan X. McMullen Co. Pp. 144. Price, $2.00. 


Pamphlets 
Lovasik, Rev. Lawrence G., 8.V.D.: Making Marriage Click. 
St. Paul 1, Minn.: Fathers Rumble and Carty. Pp. 33. Price, 


$0.10. 
McCown, Rev. James H., 8.J.: Fool’s Game—Is Hell Worth It? 


St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 
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of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods—not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 
It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 
sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost you 
more to buy them. 
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The School Edition 


‘Designed particularly for classroom 
use, the Schoo] MESSENGERS empha- 
size the subjects taught in the 
elementary grades — history, 
geography, reading, social science, 
current affairs, religion, and char- 
acter building. The MESSENGERS 
for the upper elementary grades 
give special attention to the social 
sciences. The MESSENGERS for 
the intermediate and primary 

grades stress reader interest. 

In both editions there is a 


ternity MESSENGERS are 
intended primarily for the religi 
instruction of pupils not attending 
ochial schools. The YOUNG 
THOLIC MESSENGER and the 
UNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
responding to the three nci 
divisions ot the Baltimore Catechism 
—Creed, Commandments, Sacra- 
ments. For the current year the 
Sacraments are the principal 
theme. OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, 
under the editorship of oa 
Aloysius J. Heeg, S. J., no 
author and catechist, is ewe de- 
voted this year exclusively to 
preparation for First 
Both editions are issued 
weekly throughout the 
school year, and all are 
printed in color. 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington 17, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
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Starting Our Second Century 
In 1948, Van Nostrand is 100 years old. Here are some new publica- 
tions with which we begin our second century. 


1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY: A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hoce, ALLEY, AND BicKEL 


New material on nuclear fission, detergents, antibiotics, and all. 
new discoveries. Industrial applications are emphasized. 
1948 Second Edition 
PHYSICS: A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, VERWIEBE, AND 


New sections on atomic energy, radar, and jet propulsion—new 
treatment on the cathode ray tube, electrostatic machine, etc. 


PRACT — BIOLOGY 
SANDERS 


This 1947 book is a “natural order” text compact enough to be cov- 
ered in the standard time allotment. Excellent chapter-end helps. 


May we send you our Hundredth Anniversary Catalog? 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 3 


as SYMBOLS 


Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.75 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey 
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with TREASURE CHEST 


As a teacher, you realize the importance of directing the 
child's imagination along constructive lines. TREASURE CHEST 
is designed to accomplish this through wholesome stories 

of action and adventure, tales of great men of history 

and heroes of the Church. However, 

while primarily recreational, TREASURE CHEST also stresses 


correct moral values and educational objectives. 


Send for a Trial Order now—convince yourself— 
and your classes—that TREASURE CHEST is a magic carpet 


to real reading pleasure. 
GEO. A: 
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DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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A Message to—— 
Teachers of History 
_ Catholic School Libraries 
Subscribe to 
THE CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Quarterly: January—April—July— 
October 
Official publication of 
The American Catholic Historical 
Association 


1.00 00 year 
$ meer “4 per Literature of recognized merit . . expressive . . di- 


Address versified . . character-building . . separate novelé 
and plays for flexibility in high school . . signifi- 
THE CATHOLIC cant illustrations . . two-color format . . enhoshen 


HISTORICAL REVIEW international in outlook, 


UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


Washington 17, D. C. SYRACUSE, 


A FRIENDLY EASTER THOUGHT FOR PRIESTS 


Have you ever thought of an “‘Apostolate to the 
Priesthood 


1—Missionary Priests 
The American Ecclesiastical Review receives many requests from 
ag in poor and missionary sections of this country and abroad 
or free subscriptions. Unfortunately, we are not in a poo to 
honor these requests. You, however, can do a good work 
us your check to be applied to one or more of these veqneitls TSA 
Canada, and Pan-America, $4.50; foreign, $5.00 per year. 


2—Seminarians 


What better way to start a Seminarian on the path of priestly in- 
terests and reading than a subscription to The American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review. We offer the special subscription rate of $3.50 per year 
on Seminarian subscriptions. If you know of a boy studying for 
the priesthood, why not subscribe for him? The gift would be 


appreciated. 
Write Today: 
American Ecclesiastical Review 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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q THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
Prose and Poctry of America... 
Prose and Poetry tor 
| Prose and Poetry es 
Prose and Poetry Journeys... 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
| 
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LESSONS 
by 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 
Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus of the Catholic 

niversity of America. ; 

% The problems of logic are approached by the 

route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
The Catholic University of America Washingten 17, D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT RECORDS 


BY THE MUSIC STUDENTS OF THE SISTERS COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SISTER M. AGNESINE, DIRECTOR 


SERIES ONE. GREGORIAN CHANT 
Recorded by a Group of Clerics 
(Three twelve-inch double-faced records) 
HOLY WEEK MUSIC (No. 9052/9053) 
(No. 9055/9056) 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN—THE HOLY GHOST (No. 9057/9058) 
The set of three records: $4.00 net 


SERIES TWO. SECULAR MUSIC 
Recorded by a Group of Sisters 
(Three twelve-inch double-faced records) 
9136-9137 Ward Series. Book Five 
9502-9503* Ward Series. Books Five and Six 
9504-9505* Ward Series. Books Five and Six 
The set of three records: $4.50 net 


*These records are flexible and non-breakable, with no needle noise and are long wearing. 
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It’s easy to fall in stride with 


These lively texts and ex- : TRESSLER’S 

ercise books reduce work 

for the teacher, and offer ENGLISH IN ACTION 
a wealth of material which FOURTH EDITION 
children assimilate readily 

and with keen enjoyment. and the 


Complete with progress ENGLISH IN ACTION 


charts, mastery tests, and 

final examinations for PRACTICE BOOKS 
grades 9-12. Answer books 

available. _ By TRESSLER and OTHERS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


New World of Science 


By Burnett, Jarre, Zim 


A general science textbook for the 9th grade that: 
®@ provides a scientific basis for intelligent thought and action on 
personal and social problems important to young people. 


® enables young people to develop the ability to think critically 
and to solve problems of many kinds by using the methods 
of science. 


develops the kind of initiative and self-reliance necessary for 
meeting the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
enables young people to acquire a store of useful scientific 
facts and principles. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 E. 2th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 
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MUSIC TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


_A camplate musical education for cian boxed on the laws of 
modern psychology. 


organic structure of the teaching from the first grade to the eighth. 
The principles of Solesmes are applied. 


Secular Music is developed through works ofthe classical mosters 
of bel canto. 


BASIC Books for Grades HIV BASIC Books for Grades 1V-VII 


Book 1. Teachers Menval. Chart. 
Children’s Song Manval. (containing Prepare: 

Book Ill, Teachers Manuel. Chart. 


COURSES: FOR. ‘TEACHERS 


The Collegeof the Catholic Univerty, Washington, D.C. 
_. (during academic year) 
The Catholie Univertity of America, Washington, D. C. 
(Summer Session) _ 
Webster College, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. r 
(Summer Session) 


Teachers College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(During the Year and Summer Session) 


OFFICIAL ADOPTIONS 
The Archdiocese of Cincinnati (Ohio) = | 
The Diocese of Buffalo (New York). int 
The Diocese of Kansas ‘City (Mo.) _ 

_ The Diocese of Green Bay _ (Wis,) 
The Diocese of Steubenville (Ohio). 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA +» WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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| | New 
GENERAL 

of the 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


by 


A: Wane, $.M., S.T.D. 
Professor of History by 
The Catholic University of America 


Revised with the aid of 
Joun L. Wurre, S.M. 
Vol. II 1517-1947 8vo, cloth, over 900 pages $4.00 


This well-known and thoroughly approved history has 
been brought up to date through World War II. There are 
many new illustrations and maps. The latter are of the 
modern type used by the State Department and the U.S. Air 
Corps. This text is the first in its field with these up to the 
very finest you can use. | 


Vol. I A.D. 1-1517 8vo, loth, 376 pages $2.25 
Order Immediately 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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